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: THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS 
Ralph Hill 


‘THE GreaT EXPERIMENT = 
Haydn: “. . . If it were to live up to such ambitious motives, 
might it not often become dull?” 

Beethoven: “‘Yes, let it often become dull. Let it often make 
mistakes. Let it often underrun and overrun. Let it remember 
always that it is an experiment, even an adventure, and not a 
piece of routine. Let it arouse controversy. Let it enable the 
intelligent public to hear the best that has been composed in all 
the world. Let it demonstrate that we are not afraid to express 
our own culture. Let it set a standard, and furnish an example, 
which will not only raise the level of our own symphonic writing, 
but in the end affect the level of symphonic writing in other lands. 
Let it be something that has never been attempted hitherto in 
any country. Let it prove that I am no timid spinster, but 
possess will and mind.” 

Haydn ‘goes on to say that “the eyes of Beethoven sparkled 
when he said these things. He got to work. The conductor 
got to-work. The copyists got to work. Beethoven has told 
me how, when the first performance started on 29 September, 
he flung himself back in his seat with a sigh of relief. The great 
experiment had begun.” ) 

And what was this “‘it,” this “‘great experiment’? One might 
imagine that the great experiment was the Eroica Symphony, 
the symphony which was to explore new paths and change the 
face of symphonic writing. 

Nothing so important and epoch-making. In fact, this 
conversation is purely imaginary so far as Haydn and Beethoven 
are concerned. It is based, however, almost word for word 
on a real conversation between Harold Nicolson and_ Sir 
William Haley, which Harold Nicolson quotes in the B.B.C.’s 
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s 
publication, The Third Programme: A Symposium of Opinions 
and Plans. 

As you will see, it is both instructive and revealing to recast 
the chief protagonists: Harold Nicolson as Haydn, Sir William 
Haley as Beethoven, George Barnes as the conductor, and Mem- 
bers of the Staff as the copyists. Then substitute the Third 
Programme for “it,” and the “great experiment” and broadcast- 
ing for “symphonic writing.” 

Now let us examine this “great experiment.’ I venture to 
assert that the Third Programme is neither great nor an experi- 
ment. First there is nothing new, original, or great in the idea. 
A small minority of intelligent and cultured people have clam- 
oured for something of the sort for almost as long as broadcasting 
has existed. Secondly, there can be no experiment in presenting 
a programme that sets out to ignore the canons of broadcasting: | 
it can overrun, underrun, make mistakes, arouse controversy, 
become dull, and so forth. 

Indeed, Mr. Barnes may congratulate himself on the fact that 
he has the easiest job of all his co-directors. All he has to do is 
to boo at the majority and baa at the minority. The only 
trouble is that he sometimes boos at the minority. Could there 
be anything more wrong-minded than to present talks that only 
the highly trained specialist can understand? What is the use 
of a talk on atomic energy that only a trained scientist can under- 
stand? Or a talk on modern counterpoint that only a-trained 
musician can understand? Does Mr. Barnes expect the scientist 
to become a trained musician and the musician to become a 
trained scientist merely for the convenience of the “great experi- 
ment”? To treat the listeners to the Third Programme like a class 
of undergraduates shows an astonishing misconception of the 
fundamental problem. 

So far as the musical activities of the Third Programme are con- 
cerned, a definite, progressive policy should have been laid down 
at the beginning. Instead, we have the good things of music 
chucked over the air in the most haphazard manner, and the in- 
telligent but non-technical listener is given no terms of reference. 


Sir William Haley decreed that the standard of the Third 
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_ Programme should set an example and raise the level of our own 
broadcasting and perhaps that of other lands. Does Sir William 
really i imagine that musically this is being achieved? If so, let him 
tune into Holland to hear the Concertgebouw Orchestra and 
then switch over to his own orchestra. He will be surprised at the 

difference between the two standards. If he has any musical 

experience and knowledge, he ought to be surprised at a good 
many other things, too, in the way of slipshod performances. 
If Sir William and his staff are satished with the musical stand- 

_ards of the Third Programme, | suppose there is nothing that can 
be done about it. But there are lots of listeners who are dissatisfied 
with the B.B.C.’s precious doctrinairism and lack of a constructive 
and helpful policy in presentation. 

So much for a “great experiment,” which like a meteor seems 
to have expended all its energy after its initial flight across the 
musical heavens. 


WuatT THE B.B.C. NEEDS 

As I write these lines there comes the news of the death of 
Victor Hely- “Hutchinson, B.B.C. Music Director. By the time 
these lines are in print limagine that a new appointment will have 
been made. Hely-Hutchinson was a pleasant, gentlemanly fellow. 
His predecessors, beginning with Percy Pitt, were also pleasant, 
gentlemanly fellows. But Pitt was something more: he was a 
tough professional with an international training and experience, 
‘who understood music, both as an art and as an/entertainment. 
The B.B.C. needs another tough professional, with or without 
the unnecessary gentlemanly qualities. He must be tough enough 
to disregard any possible interferences on matters of musical 
policy from governors, director-general, or controllers. The 
B.B.C. Music Department and its Director have suffered far too 
long from the interference of high officials, whose musical experi- 
ence and knowledge are, for any sensible or useful purpose, non- 
existent. The result of all this has been an indeterminate policy 
carried out by a puppet instead of a determined policy carried 
out by a director. In any case broadcast music should not be 
directed by a “‘controller’’: it should be controlled by a “director.” 
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What the B.B.C. must recognise is its enormous responsibili- | 
ties towards the whole musical structure of Britain. Because it is | 
a public corporation with a non-profit-making constitution we — 
all expect the B.B.C. to take the lead and to set the highest 
standards possible to attain with the resources at our disposal. 
It is easy for Sir William Haley to talk glibly and pompously about 
setting standards that will raise the level of our own broadcasting 
and create a beacon of aspiration for other lands, but from a 
musical point of view neither he nor his controllers can achieve 
this without an expert with a strong personality in charge. And 
no strong personality would take on the job unless he is given an 
entirely free hand and the power to break the stranglehold that 
the B.B.C.’s bureaucratic administration has put upon broad- 
casting in general and music in particular. Haley must make up 
his mind on one simple question: does broadcasting exist for the — 
purposes of administration, or does administration exist for the 
purposes Of broadcasting? 

It should be obvious to Haley from the number of resignations. 
since the end of the war of expert producers and programme builders 
and of leading members of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra that 
there must be something radically wrong with the B.B.C.’s admin- 
istration. It is Haley’s duty to discover the reasons for this 
exodus and remedy its cause. 

It is also his duty to inquire into this disturbing business of 
blacklisting. According to Frederick Laws, the well-informed radio 
critic of the News-Chronicle: “blacklisting is going on again in’ 
the serious music section of the B.B.C. Certain composers or per- 
formers are being barred or deliberately discouraged on grounds 
unconnected with the quality of their work.” 

The combination of these two things will soon ‘‘set a standard 
and furnish an example” of a very different kind to what Sir 
William Haley, presumably, intends. 

If Haley will try the great experiment of appointing a strong 
and widely experienced Director of Music and giving him a com- 
pletely free hand, he will have accomplished something. really 


worthwhile for broadcasting and for music. 


MENDELSSOHN: 
AO REVALUATION 


PAR T- I 


Robert L. Jacobs 


x 


Fer1x MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY died a hundred years ago. 
To his contemporaries the youthful radiant composer of Elijah 
and St. Paul seemed the peer of Bach and Handel, in the words of 
an English admirer, a veritable “miracle of humanity.” Posterity 
has always thought otherwise, thought so rather scornfully. Of 
his large output only a few works, valued as minor masterpieces, 
still maintain themselves in the concert repertoire: Elijah, the. 
Violin Concerto, the Italian and ScotchSymphonies, the Hebrides, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Ruy Blas Overtures. Of course 
the Wedding March is still with us, not to mention the Spring 
Song, O Hear my Prayer, The Bees’ Wedding, On Wings of 
Song; but somehow we no longer take these things very seriously. 
Perhaps they have been mutilated once too often. Or it may be a 
case of familiarity breeding contempt. 

Is this verdict of posterity just? To-day is a good time to put the 
question. In turning against Mendelssohn the romantic com- 
posers of the nineteenth century had an axe to grind: they were 
rebelling against the conservatism of his outlook and his idiom, 
striving for a fresh, freer, more subjective musical language able 
to embody deeper, more intense experiences. They were followed 
by the anti-romantic composers of the early twentieth century, in 
whose eyes Mendelssohn seemed merely negligible. Sweating 
Wagner and Brahms out of their systems, they needed a stronger 
purgative, needed a new instrument—neo-modality, atonality, 
polytonality, quarter-tonality. To-day, however, we are neither 
for nor against romanticism: the issue is dead. Having lost, if not 
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our hopes, at least our confidence in the future, we no longer 
instinctively react against the past. Like the heroine of Priestley’s | 
Time and the Conways, we realise that Utopia may very well lie 
behind us. We can view Mendelssohn quite impartially. And, 
furthermore, thanks to the discoveries of modern psychology, we 
can view him with more understanding than formerly. More 
clearly than ever we can see through the rose-mists of adulation, 
in which his biographers, most of them writing over fifty years 
ago, loved to bathe him. 

If not everything, certainly much in the garden was lovely. 
Felix’s father, Abraham, son of no less a person than the great 
Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, one of the brightest 
luminaries of the German Enlightenment, seems to have been 
everything a father ought to be: wealthy, loving, cultured, vir- 
tuous. Felix’s mother also, and his two sisters, Fanny and Rebecca, 
his brother, even his brothers-in-law, all seem to have been model 
relatives. Wide-eyed, one reads of that wonderful patriarchal 
establishment in the Leipzigerstrasse: of the building with wings 
occupied by various branches of the family; of the private park; 
of the garden-house “‘capable of holding several hundred persons’’ ; 
of the charades, the operettas, the birthday celebrations; of the 
Sunday concerts, conducted by Felix and attended by ‘swarms of 
Berlin notabilities—among them the philosopher Humboldt, 
the famous actress Rahel and her distinguished husband, the poet 
Varnhagen von Ense; the conductor of the Singakademie and 
Goethe’s friend, Karl Zelter (who taught Felix harmony); the 
piano virtuoso Moscheles and Dr. A. B. Marx, the learned editor 
of the Musikalische Zeitung (bdth of whom advised and in- 
fluenced Felix). In such an atmosphere no wonder the prodigiously 
gifted boy developed in an unheard-of way: in that he created one 
of his masterpieces, the Octet, at the tender ageof sixteen, follow- 
ing it up a year later with the overture to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, his precocity almost rivals Schubert’s. Nor, since his 
wealthy parents’ moral and intellectual standards were of the 
highest, was there the slightest danger of his developing into a 
self-centred little hot-house dilettante. The public-spirited father 
(we shall see later what an extreme view Abraham Mendelssohn | 
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held of the composer's obligation to society) packed him off at the 


age of twenty to see the world and establish himself as a profession- 

al musician. Reading Felix’s delightful letters, written to the 
family from England, Scotland, Wales, Italy, and Switzerland, we 
can see for ourselves how glorious his education was. His pen is 
both fluent and precise; he is informed, interested, observant; he 
knows how to behave and what to admire; above all, he is full of 
the joy of life. 

Listen to his first impression of London: ‘I drove in an open 
carriage to the City . . . and everywhere found thesame flow of life, 
everywhere green, red, yellow bills stuck on the houses from top 
to bottom, or gigantic letters painted on them, everywhere noise 
and smoke, everywhere the end of the streets lost in fog. Every few 
moments I passed a church, or a market place, or a green square, 
or atheatre, or caught aglimpseof the Thames. ... Last, not least, 
to see the masts from the West India Docks stretching their heads 
over the housetops, and to see a harbour as big as the Hamburg 
one treated like a mere pond, with sluices, and the ships arranged, 
not singly, but in rows, like regiments—to see all this makes one 
rejoice at the greatness of the world.” 

So far so good. But as he marches through his triumphant 
career the shades of the prison-house close with a vengeance. 
“This boy,” said Goethe (who met Mendelssohn in his ’teens), 
‘nossesses the smallest modicum of phlegm and the maximum 
of the opposite quality.” Highly strung, over-excitable, hyper- 
sensitive, he found the unregenerate world outside the Leipziger- 
strasse very hard to endure. There was never a more generous, 
virtuous, lovable character, we hear on every side—but we hear, 
too, that he was intolerant, irritable, easily hurt. He public- 
spiritedly founded the Leipzig Conservatory—but he could not 
abide a lazy or an unintelligent or even an untidily dressed pupil, 
still less endure the tedium of sitting out an examination. He was 
far too big a man to be vain, but he himself confessed that “the 
most billie praise of the best journal has less power to gratify 
than the contemptible abuse of the most obscure rag has to an- 
noy.” He was sensible, clear-headed, discerning, but, until they 
were overcome, the conflicts and problems that beset his career as 
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they do everybody’s—whether to accept this position, whetHer} 
to resign that one—were liable to throw him completely off his) 


“The atmosphere of love and appreciation in which he had been 
nurtured was a condition of life to him,” his friend Devrient | 
remarks. Mendelssohn repaid this love by his devotion—his | 
excessive devotion—to the high moral standards of his education. 
He entirely lacked what Ethel Smyth, writing of Brahms, called 
the“‘inevitable and righteous selfishness” of a man with a message. 
Hewas quite unable to discover that individual hard-and-fast line 
which your mature genius draws between duty to his art and his 


obligations to society. Distracted by engagements to play and to 


conduct, beset by colleagues, students, protégés, hangers-on, he 
went through life, he complained, “like a person in a crowd push- 
ing his way ... shoving along with his elbows, using his feet, 
too, as well as his hands and fists.” Through it all he went on com- 
posing, of course—‘“doing his duty,” as he once put it; with 


' the result that at the early age of thirty-eight he succumbed to 


an illness brought on by an overwrought nervous system. 

This incessant activity seems to have had an obsessional char- 
acter: to have been motivated by unconscious driving-forces 
beyond control. Mendelssohn could not relax, could not wait on 
inspiration (hence, no doubt, the inferiority of so much of his 
music). Devrient says: “The habit of constant occupation in- 
stilled by his mother {italics mine] ‘made rest intolerable to him. 
To spend any time in mere talk caused him to look frequently at 
his watch, by which he often gave offence ; his impatience was only 
pacified when something was being done, such as music, reading, 
chess, etc.” Everything one knows about Mendelssohn’s relations 
with his family in adult life strengthens the interpretation which 
Devrient’s remark invites, namely, that he was neurotic in the 
sense that he suffered from an over-developed super-ego: that 
through having identified himself too closely with his parents in 
childhood his emotional—and therefore, as we shall see, his 
artistic—development was somehow arrested. Especially his rela- 
tion to his father suggests this. Although he had adopted the_ 
Christian faith, Abraham treated his grown-up children in the 
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traditionally Jewish patriarchal way, entering into and influencing 
_ their lives as he thought fit. “I shall now work with double zeal at 
the completion of St. Paul [his first oratorio], for my father urged 
me toit in the very last letter”’ [italics mine], we find Felix writing 
after his father’s death. “I must exert all my energies to make it as 
_ good as possible, and then think that he takes an interest in it.” 
His father had always urged him to write religious music, had 
warmed his youthful enthusiasm for the works of Bach, that 
enthusiasm which led to Felix’s epoch-making revival of the Sz. _ 
Matthew Passion at the tender age of twenty. In Abraham’s eyes 
the future of music depended upon the possibility of applying 
modern musical resources to the expression of religious faith or 
its equivalent. ‘An object must be found,” he said, “. . . which, by 
its fervour, its universal sufficiency and perspicuity, can take the 
place of the pious emotions of former days.” So he had advised 
Felix to “hang upon a nail’ the airy-fairy romanticism of his early 
music and “proceed to graver works,” The pity of it is that Felix 
followed: his advice.. 

Consider too that act through which, above all others, the 
mature human being asserts his individuality and expresses his 
personality, namely marriage. Mendelssohn’s took place under 
family auspices. In his letters he alludes—in an arch, innocently 
sentimental-way astonishing to a modern reader—to sundry flirt- 
ations and passing fancies as though it were quite natural to write 
home about such matters. Since nothing came of them, nor of any 
others, Abraham, who earnestly desired him to marry, grew 
worried. After Abraham’s death, Felix’s sister Fanny, alarmed by 
the ‘‘solitary, almost desperate mood” in which her brother per- 
sisted, persuaded him to fulfil his father’s deep wish and find him- 
self a wife. She was ‘overjoyed by his assurance that he would look 
about him on the Rhine next summer, which proved that he had a 
certain object in view.”” Next summer we find him duly reporting 
progress : “I am more desperately in love than I ever was in my life 
before, and I do not know what to do.” He decides to go away to 
the seaside in order to “test his love by a prolonged absence.” He 
writes his mother for her consent: “... though I suppose my age 
(he was twenty-seven) makes it no longer legally necessary, I will 
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not act without it.” He implores her not to be anxious: “... that 
will make me anxious too, whereas I wish to... go through this 
affair with the coolness I have always managed to preserve hither- 
to when taking an important step.” The marriage seems to have 
been happy—Cecile Jeanrenaud was a simple, loving soul; she 
soothed and stabilised him—but in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary (their correspondence has been destroyed), one has 
the impression that it was a necessary rather than a revolution- 


ising experience in Mendelssohn's life. The shattering effects of 


Fanny’s sudden death in 1846 suggest this very strongly. His 
health declined and he grew melancholy, haunted by a premon- 
ition of his own early end, as though he were identifying himself 
with Fanny. He planned to withdraw from public life—but not 
with Cecile alone. He would take her and the children to Berlin, 
the city of his boyhood, and live there beside his brother and 
remaining sister. “‘My plan is that we should form all together one 
pleasant united household,” he writes, “‘such as we have not seen 
for long, and live happily together.’’ Cecile notwithstanding, ai 
had not, it seems, moved beyond the family orbit. 

Perhaps the most significant clue of all to the psychology of 
Mendelssohn—and of his music too—is to be found in a stray 
remark in one of his letters. “It is a curious thing,” he writes, “that 
when I am unwell or bored or in low spirits I don’t feel any par- 
ticular desire to be at home or with my family, But when every- 
-thing goes swimmingly, when every hour is unforgettable, when 
every moment brings fresh, joyful impressions, then I long to be 
with you, or have you with me.” Their relation had to be ideal, he 
seems to be saying. Because this relation, because this childlike 
idealised family love dominated him, he was unable, in his life, as 
he was in his music—that pure, passionless, unclouded music— 
to experience and to express the fullness of his nature. 
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ON a recent visit to Belgium I discovered that most musicians 
there, as elsewhere on the Continent, look to a reputation which 
they might establish in England as one of the most desirable 
attainments. I am not only referring to artists of the front rank 
who already have something of an international reputation, 


but to the more average, good musicians who, now that some. 


freedom of artistic intercourse has been established between 
nations, are desperately anxious to make themselves known 
outside their own country. It is only natural that there should 
be this feeling after the years of isolation and restriction on 
travel. And, indeed, there is a good deal of very profitable musical 
interchange between the nations of the Continent. But the goal, 
the coveted prize for European musicians, seems to be an engage- 
ment in London. The bottle-neck situation thus produced is, 
of course, not entirely new, and in my opinion the right way 


out of it will only be found when our own artists are more 
willing than they now are to accept engagements on the Con- 


tinent. 1 am not. proposing in this short survey to suggest 
how this apparent reluctance of English artists to travel may be 
overcome. I will only express the hope that it will, for I cannot 
believe that anything but good can come out of a freer exchange 
of the musical resources of all countries. 

The active musical life of Belgium, with Brussels as an important 
international centre, has not been impaired by the years. of Ger- 
man occupation. All the pre-war musical institutions are flourish- 
ing, and there are imposing series of orchestral concerts and 
operatic productions both in Brussels and the various provincial 
Cities. 

The enterprising Philharmonic Society in Brussels, under the 
able direction of Marcel Cuvelier, continues its series of concerts at 
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the Palais des Beaux-Arts with the Orchestre National. Nicolai 
Malko opened the series with the American soprano, Anne Brown, 
singing arias of Gluck and Mozart; and otherconductors heard at 
the beginning of the season include: Igor Markevich, the much- 
discussed composer of pre-war years who has been resident in 
Italy; Sabata; Dobrowen, the distinguished Russian conductor 
who lives in Stockholm, and Louis de Vocht, the conductor of 
the renowned St. Cecilia Choir at Antwerp. Other concerts are 
shared by Kletzki and Michelangeli, Kubelik and Ginette Neveu, 
Vladimir Golschmann, and Milstein. 

Musical life in Brussels is divided between the Philharmonic 
Society, the Belgian Radio with its two distinct services in French 
and Flemish, the Opera (the Theatre de la Monnaie) under the 
direction of Corneil de Thoran, and the Conservatoire, of which 
the director is Léon Jongen. 

The bulwark of the music programmes of the Belgian radio is 
the fine Belgian Radio Symphony Orchestra, formed before the 
war by Franz-André, who is still its vital and alert conductor. On 
‘both the French service, directed by André Tellier, and the Flemish 
service, directed by Paul Collaer, orchestral public concerts of 
unusual interest are given, introducing an impressive list of new 
or little-known works. Jean Absil, professor of composition at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and a striking personality among modern 
Belgian composers, will be represented by his choral work Fansou, 
Raymond Chevreuille by his Cantique du soleil, and Marcel Poot 
by his oratorio Icare. Joseph Jongen’s Coronation Mass and the 
oratorio Le Martyre des Saints Innocents by Henry Barraud, 
director of the French radio, represent an older generation; while 
the complete Livre de la Jungle (based on Kipling), the longest and 
most recent work bythe eighty-year-old French composer Charles 
Koechlin, shows that the Belgian radio maintains a lively curiosity 
in regard to contemporary music from wherever it may come. 

Concerts of chamber music are given regularly by the admirable 
Gertler and de Groote quartets, while Belgium has two remark- 
able violinists in Arthur Grumiaux and Carlo Van Neste, both of 
whom have established reputations abroad. Aimée Van de Wiele, 


a Landowska pupil, is a highly accomplished harpsichord player 
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noted for her interpretation of the Goldberg Variations. The young 
duo pianists, Henry Piette and Janine Reding, have an extensive 
modern repertory, including the Bartdk double concerto, which 
they play with a wonderful sense of ensemble. 

A product of the war is the flourishing movement of the | 
“Jeunesses Musicales,” founded in 1940 by Marcel Cuvelier, 
originally as a national organisation to counteract Nazi influence 
among the youth. This nation-wide movement provides con- 
certs for young people given by eminent artists and calculated to 
develop their musical taste and judgment. From 1940 to 1945 
the membership of the “Jeunesses Musicales’ rose from two to 
eleven thousand, and the magnificent Palais des Beaux-Arts is often 
packed with an enthusiastic audience of young people who have 
come, now, to appreciate the best examples of modern music and 
will listen with rapt pleasure to Stravinsky's Nightingale, con- 
ducted by Ansermet, or a Honegger cantata. From Belgium the 
movement has spread to Holland, France, and Switzerland, and, 
following an international congress of this movement held in 
Brussels last May, it was resolved to develop an international 
scheme providing for the exchange of young artists and for co- 
operation in concert organisation and the teaching of music in 
schools. 

Belgian musical life is, however, by no means entirely centred in 
Brussels, and it is characteristic of Belgium that the provincial 
towns should take special pride in their indigenous activities. 
Liége has an energetic and intelligent conductor in Fernand 
Quinet, the director of the Orchestra of the Conservatoire which, 
incidentally, is shortly to open a museum containing the instru- 
ments, relics, and library of the great Liége violinist, Eugene 
Ysaye. Ten concerts a year are given under Quinet’s authoritative 
direction, with the co-operation of soloists such as Monique de 
la Bruchollerie and Lazare-Lévy. At Antwerp the moving spirit is 
Louis de Vocht, whose St. Cecilia Choir gives performances, con- 
sidered to be of the highest standing, of such works as Berlioz’s 

Damnation of Faust and Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher. 

Peter Grimes was recently given at the Antwerp Opera in 

Fiemish, and other performances of both Peter Grimes and The 
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Rape of Lucretia are scheduled at Brussels. Britten is well known 
to Belgian musicians, and so is Walton, whose violin concerto is 
often played by Arthur Grumiaux. Though the knowledge of 
modern English music in Belgium is patchy, the Belgians seem to 
have taken many English musicians to their hearts, and perform- 
ances of representative English works are frequent. Michael 


_ Tippett, whose Child of our Time has been given in French on the 


radio, is a frequent visitor, and the Fourth Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams is especially admired. Sir Adrian Boult, Constant Lam- 
bert, and Maurice Miles are the English conductors who have 
appeared with the Belgian Radio Orchestra. An outstanding 
event still remembered by Belgians was the visit to Brussels, 
shortly after the liberation, of Sir Thomas Beecham with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. Many other English musicians 
are known by name, but unfortunately not yet in person. 
Cathedral music is maintained ona high level at Mechlin, under 
the direction of Mgr. Van Nuffel; at Bruges by the ‘“Cantores,”’ 
and at the abbeys of Maredsous and Mont-César, both noted for 
Gregorian chant. The best Belgian organists are considered to be 
Flor Petters at Mechlin and Charles Hens at St. Gudule, in Brussels. 
The foremost Belgian scholar, Charles van den Borren, known 
throughout the world for his studies of early Flemish musicians, 


_ is associated with the “Musica Antiqua’ ensemble, which devotes 


itself to performances of medieval and Renaissance music. 


MUSICAL STIMULANTS 


J. H. Elliott 


* 


OF course, it all. depends on what we mean by stimulants. It is 
undeniably stimulating, in one sense, to sit down on a cactus, or 
to accomplish its musical equivalent by listening to one of those 
provocative modern works which seem to consist of contra- 
puntal juggling with unrelated strands of barbed wire. In another 
way it is stimulating to listen to the more sloppy kind of crooner 
—the major reaction being an urgent tingling of the foot. Clearly 
we must have a definition. Let us then agree to mean, mutatis 
mutandis, what the dipsomaniac means when he refers to the 
source of his joys (and most of his troubles) as stimulants. There 
are liquids that elate the mind whether or not they quench the 
thirst ; and there is music which goes to the head and excites the 
emotions independently of its strict musical appeal. In a word, it 
intoxicates. 

No doubt this is all a relative matter. Probably the great choruses 
of Bach and Handel—te go back no farther—roused contempor- 
aries to thispitch of exultation. There is a tradition, alive to-day at 
least in form, that a Messiah audience spontaneously rose to its 
feet during the Hallelujah Chorus—a tale psychologically true 
enough, though the facts may have been merely that royalty 
appeared and was recognised. But we are thrilled rather than 
intoxicated by the established sublimities of music; in other words, 
we have tested their purely musical quality by long familiarity and 
assessed them so highly that henceforward the emotional thrill 
they undoubtedly give us is blended with another, deeper, and more 
permanent delight—love for them as music. 

It is morally certain that Haydn and. Mozart, in their day, 
must have swept the progressives from their feet. Nowadays there 
is a too ready acceptance of these giants of the classical era as 
polished formalists, graceful and suave in the utterance of their 
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indisputable piquancies. They were all that, of course—or so it 
appears to us as we look backward—but it is a superficial observer 
who sees nothing more. Those streamlined Haydn allegros should 
be considered in relation to the musical experience of an eighteenth- 
century audience: if we find them exhilarating, how overwhelm- 


‘ingly exciting they must have seemed then; and his grave, serene 


adagios no doubt appeared to sound unheard-of depths. If this 
were true of Haydn, how much more intoxicating. Mozart—the 
divine Mozart—must have been. For there was a strong element 
of romanticism in him, though, to be sure, it was of an intensely 
personal (almost a morbidly introspective) kind, not to be com- 
pared with the picturesque romanticism of, say, Weber. Mozart’s 
music, particularly his later music, is often stained by a nostalgic 
sadness which is the more poignant for the haunting sweetness 
in which it is wrapped. Mozart.was an ultra-modernist in his day; 
he took far more risks, relatively speaking, than many of his 
successors. There are harmonic audacities in Mozart that even 
to-day seem strange and esthetically puzzling. No one has ever 
“followed” Mozart: the thing is unthinkable. Nor is it profitable 
to speculate whither this lonely genius might have travelled had 
the gods spared him. He would hardly have opened the romantic 
movement as we know it; and, to crown our confusion, his last 
symphony, the great C major, was hyperclassical in its general 
sentiment. 

With Beethoven we can afford to take up a more objective, less 
consciously ‘‘historical,’’ viewpoint. Beethoven speaks to us on 
equal terms, and only in his immature or weaker moments does he 
remind us too conspicuously of his period. Yet we have known him 
long enough to regard his grandest pages as “established sub- 
limities.” Undoubtedly Beethoven still excites us: we need only 
think of the finale of the A major Symphony, in which the com- 
poser loosens his buttons and makes the rafters ring with shouts of 
animal joy. But there is so solid a ballast of sheer musical worth 
that our exultation, though deep and wide, remains essentially 
sober. 

No, as far as we are concerned, the musical stimulant of our 
accepted definition came with the romantic movement proper— 
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that strange new stirring of feeling that brought into music a 
thousand poetic and picturesque impulses that hitherto had not 
seemed to belong to it. It had—and despite neo-classicism and 
other isms‘and ologies, has—a myriad phases. Among them is 
that heady, unbalancing, delightful, and dangerous exhilaration 

that robs us for the moment of our critical acumen. Let us call it 
the ecstatic element. 

. The first composer—it must be understood that we are keeping 
only to the main lines of musical history—to bring this note of 
ecstasy into music was Schubert. If we think of Schubert only as 
a kind of rustic poet with an inexhaustible fount of heart-easing 
melody, we have got him all (or at least considerably) wrong. It is 
true that his instrumental music, which is often of heavenly 
—and sometimes not quite so heavenly—length, never contains 
thunderbolts of drama or hurricanes of swirling passion. Even his 
big C major Symphony, truly symphonic though it is, depends 
largely on a sort of Viennese bohhomie for its emotional content. 
It is Schubert the song-writer who wrote history in bold and 
vigorous language. It seems odd that this young man, without 
otherwise giving much evidence of intellectual penetration or 
poetic insight, should go straight to the heart of poetry—even 
subtle poetry by Goethe and Heine—and wed it indissolubly to 
immortal music of his own. This uncanny power, or let us say his 
genius and have done with it, brought about a fusion of poetry 
and music (which means placing one art-creation against another 
so that each, while remaining complete in itself, comments upon 
and illuminates the other) that was never known before, and has 
not, we may add, been known since in quite so perfect and seem- 
ingly effortless a form. Schubert ranged over a wide gamut of 
emotions in his songs and at moments distilled the heady stuff 
that we set out to discuss. Well, the ““Erl King” is no bad example; 
or we may glance at terrific outbursts such as that of “Der Atlas.” 
Yes, Schubert could intoxicate and can still excite, though in 
his case, too, we have valued his music highly gua music 
and can preserve sobriety even though admiration knows no 
bounds. ; 

Many years were to pass before Schubert’s blend of the dramatic 
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and the ecstatic were to be taken up and developed. Other 
manifestations of the romantic spirit intervened. Weber was often 
brilliant, but for all his exquisite poetry was too orthodox a 
rhythmist to lift his feet right from the ground. Brilliant, too, was 
Chopin on many an occasion, but in a highly individual manner. 
With Chopin there is always a certain overhanging languor of 
spirit that keeps the note of ecstasy at bay. In later years Tchai- 
kovsky and Puccini were to charge even their most vigorous or 
passionate music with an enervating lushness that likewise takes 
the keenest edge from their expressionism. Schumann’s romanti- 
cism, even when it was not positively too homely, never embraced 
any delirious exhilaration, which is hinted at only occasionally in 
his songs; nor did that of Mendelssohn, though he could be 
exciting within the limits of his slightly prim musical outlook. 
Both men turned to a sort of neo-classicism before they had done. 
So, contrary to popular belief, did Liszt and Berlioz. Liszt, for all 
his originality and vividness, did not touch the giddiest heights. 
Berlioz is another story and a highly contentious one. There are 
some who profess to be intoxicated by his lightest word, while 
there are others who dismiss his music wholesale as flat and un- 
profitable. Those of us who take a middle course find some of his 
music heady enough, but on the whole it is prudent to leave 
Berlioz out of our present discussion. 

It was Wagner who raised nineteenth-century music to- ecstatic 
levels ona generous scale, and he did this by absorbing qualities not 
only from other major romanticists—particularly Weber, Schu- 
bert, and Liszt—but also from the smaller men, the Meyerbeers, 
the Marschners, the Bellinis. He came to maturity with almost 
painful slowness. Tovey’s commenton the Tannhauser Overture 
—‘not good music but very good bad music’’—sums up most of 
what survives of early Wagner pretty accurately. Wise after the 
event, we can now see clearly enough that despite his elaborate 
art-theories, he was primarily a musician and, as a musician, 
primarily:a symphonist. It is the purely symphonic pages that are 
always best in the early operas; indeed, Tovey-like we might say 
that the Lohengrin Prelude is not at all bad good music. But 
Wagner, though not a great writer of poetry, was among the 
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greatest of poets, and his mature conceptions demanded a more 
tense technique. To this he came in Tristan and Isolde. 
The first bars of Tristan, which even to-day retain the sting of 


novelty, opened a new world. The unresolved discord is neither 


here nor there, and'we accept the opening of Tristan because it is 
a stroke of the purest genius; but the liberty was symptomatic of 
a new kind of freedom—a technique that could fulfil still more 
pungent poetic aims, and do so in symphonic terms. Wagner 
crashed into his second act with a vigorous discord—a dominant 
thirteenth, to give it the academic pet name—and in general 
brought chromaticism to the very edge of that sea which to enter 
means the loss of all touch with tonality. Now Tristan, as Wagner 
conceived it, was a subject calling for the highest emotional 
‘pressure, and indeed there is no more intoxicating music than that 
of the meeting of the lovers in the second act. This will be dis- 
puted in some quarters: there are some who are temperamentally 
allergic to Wagner and many who still suffer from the effects of a 
surfeit of Wagner. On the whole he is under a cloud just now. But 
in the long run this will do no harm, for once the mists are dis- 
pelled we shall see him more clearly than before—rather as a great 
artist than as a great emotionalist. Not even the Higher Criticism 
can prevent such music as Wagner's best from going down on the 
tablets as “established sublimity.’” The purely musical value is 
too obvious. : 

Once he found himself there was no holding Wagner back. He 
built on such a scale that his towering edifices overshadowed the 
whole scene; and when he passed from the picture after the luxur- 
ious agonies of Parisfal reaction was inevitable. The world found 


time to look at his contemporaries, notably Brahms. Well, Hugo | 


Wolf has told us that Brahms could not exult, but there is a kind 


- of sober ecstasy in a good deal of his music—the finales of the D 


major and E minor Symphonies, the opening of the Fmajor, and so 
forth—stably founded on solid musical merit. The admirable 
Verdi went his own way, for all his vigour and dramatic force 
essentially a common-sense musician not given to superlatives. 
Wagner’s Russian contemporaries, whose exotic attractions 
became familiar to Western Europe rather late and were hailed 
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with delight as a contrast, now seem much less exciting and 
momentous than they did on first acquaintance. Once we became 
accustomed to the strange modes, and to the general ‘“‘feel” of 
Russian folk-music, we began to realise that there is no Russian 
Wagner. But musical vodka, for one reason or another, has: been 
specially potent in its prime. Scriabin was the outstanding ex- 
ample of the post-Wagnerian period—Scriabin who significantly 
wrote a “Poem of Ecstasy,” but who for all his frantic efforts to 
take wings and fly into the sun has now been written down as a 
successful writer of neo-Chopinesque piano fragments. Still, he 
unbalanced many a worthy critic in his hey-day. Stravinsky, too, 
diabolically clever but essentially superficial, bowled over his tens 
of thousands with the Rite of Spring. But man cannot live on 
rhythm alone; nor have his subsequent bewildering evolutions 
brought him to any fountain of pure delight. 

We are now fairly close to our own day. Richard Strauss, despite 
some brilliant successes, has comparatively recently passed off a 
good deal of inferior brew on an unoffending world; he often beats 
the air to little avail. His name is tempting. Richard—but falling 
short of Wagner; Strauss—but a Richardian kind of Strauss, 
sophisticated and more than a trifle neurotic. We need not discuss 
the extreme reaction from Wagnerism—that of the Impressionists 
and some of the modern French school. There are sedatives as well 
as stimulants in music, and they need no labels. 

Where do we look to-day for our stimulants? Not to Schénberg, 
with whose mature work we come to terms (if at all) only after 
violent cerebration ; not to Bloch or Bartok or Walton, or even the 
often gay Kodaly, since the solidity of their attainments is already 
as evident as it is sobering ; certainly not to sporadic freaks such as 
Ravel’s Bolero, which we see through even while we allow our- 
selves to become elated. No, the time was ripe for a new kind of 
intoxication—intoxication by cold water. And it came from the 
wintry North—Finland, to be precise. 

The effect was not immediate, any more than the effects of 
Wagner's jolt to the nervous systems of his contemporaries was 
immediate. Our initial shock was baffling: we did not know 
whether to shudder and retreat or turn up our coat collars and 
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_ advance. But once we accepted our Sibelius he clasped us to himself 
and carried us willy-nilly to the rarefied atmosphere of the heights. 
Most of us are still there. Shall we remain? We know the 

- Sibelius idiom and his peculiar-habits of symphonic thought, and 


we think we know the extent of his fundamental musical genius, 


but there is still so much sheer exhilaration in our reaction that it 
will do us no harm to think carefully on these things. Can we say 
that the excitement we derive from Sibelius is as much dependent 
on music qua music (for the moment we need attempt no artistic 
comparisons) as the joy we obtain from the boisterous periods in 
Beethoven and Brahms? Sibelius is in fashion and, though no 
extremist, he is an “‘original’’—one of the most startling in music. 
Let us beware. 

So that is our moral. Not indeed mere suspicion of Sibelius, 
from whom we are drawing rich funds of delight—be they transit- 
ory or otherwise—but the enigma that we should propound each 
time we are lifted to the skies by a musical experience. Music is 
none the worse for being thought about; and the point is not 
whether we are exhilarated, but whether the cause of our exhil- 
aration is good music. 
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Deeprty I regret that this continuation of my notes is garnished 
with a supplement of illustrations which contains so many 
good pictures. I had hoped to obtain photographs of some 
really disastrous excursions into the visual arts—pictures by 
deplorable artists who, strange to relate, seem to have provided the 
inspiration for greater music than have the pictures of the great 
masters. I went so far in my last article as to make hopeful prom- 
ises of strange daubs. On the whole, even the most diligent search 
has failed to. produce more than one really bad picture: that by 
E. J. von Steinle which inspired Liszt to write St. Francis of Paola 
walking on the Waters. I reproduce it proudly as an indication 
that Liszt, who was the greatest composer frequently and 
directly to be inspired by painting, was a musician whose taste in 
visual matters was distinctly shaky. For the rest, sad to say, the 
pictures are either pretty good or they are unquestionable master- 
pieces. It is very distressing. I failed to obtain a photograph of 
Kaulbach’s ““Die Hunnenschlacht,” and the chef d’ceuvre of Count 
Michael Zichy, whose sketch motivated Von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe, is nowhere to be found. Most grievous of all disappoint- 
ments is that the pictures by Hartmann which so moved Mous-. 
sorgsky have been located in America, but are not obtainable 
sufficiently quickly to be reproduced in this edition of the Penguin 
Music Magazine. It is devoutly to be hoped that they will all 
appear in a later number. 

So the masterpieces must suffice ; the photograph of the battered 
ruin of Orcagna’s Triumph of Death, more Lisztian in its terrible 
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remains even than a reproduction of the picture itself, a detail 


: from Breughel’s Carnaval and Lent which inspired: the Czech 


composer Zdenek Fibich, Callot’s cynical. engraving of the rogue 


: of the Italian Comedy, Scapino which provoked Walton’s brick 


comedy overture, Griinewald’s sublime Chorus of Angels 
from the Isenheim altarpiece which gave us a movement from 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Mahler Symphony, and L’Embarque- 
ment pour L’fle de Cythere, by Watteau, restated in music by 
Debussy. If the Isle of the Dead by Boecklin is not a masterpiece, 
it is by no means a dud, any more than are the symphonic poems 


it inspired in Rachmaninov. If the particular engraving after 


Michelangelo’ s sculpture is hardly faithful to the original, at least 
it graced the cover of the score of Liszt’s Penseroso. 

In the tailpiece of the first part of these notes I mentioned certain 
compositions by Liszt, hitherto unfamiliar to me as being motiv- 
ated by pictures, which I would discuss in the continuation of the 
article. My information came directly from a programme note 
written for one of the first English performances of Die Hunnen- 


_schlacht. The work was conducted by Richter at the St. James’s 


Hall in 1880, and the analysis is signed C. A. B., presumably C. A. 


Barry. This note is a veritable treasure trove for the amateur of this 


% 


special subject. In it Mr. Barry informs us that the Faust Symphony 
derives from a picture by Ary Scheffer of the three principal char- 


-acters from Goethe’s Faust. We are also instructed that Die 


Seligkeit, a choral work subsequently incorporated in the 


_ Christus Oratorio, derives from a picture by Cornelius, and further 


that the St. Elizabeth Oratorio was the result of Liszt’s admiration 
for Moriz von Schwindt’s fresco of six scenes from the life of the 
saint, at Wiirzburg. The oratorio is divided, Barry tells us, into 
six sections identical in matter and order with the six panels of the 
fresco. I do not, and probably never will, know Ary Scheffer’s 
picture of Faust, Mephistopheles, and Marguerite. As one of the 
most deplorable favourites of the Salon during the mid-nineteenth 
century, his work has almost entirely disappeared from public 
view. If 1am not mistaken, Gauguin is reported in Van Gogh’s 
letters to have found one in a brothel in Arles, hanging next to a 


nude by the equally celebrated academician Bougereau. Very suit- 
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ably placed, according to Gauguin. I have seen a number of 
Scheffer’s paintings, and cannot, with the best will in the world, 
discover what inspiration could be found in contemplating them. 
Liszt must have found some, since the Faust Symphony is one of 
his greatest works, and so must Ambroise Thomas, whose Connez 
tu le pays from the opera Mignon is, according to the composer, 
the result of brooding on a picture, probably in prefabricated tech- 
nicolor by Ary Scheffer. On the other hand, Cornelius is an artist 
of some merit. I cannot, I regret to say, discourse either on the 
virtues of Moriz von Schwindt or on the lack of them, since the 
paintings of this artist are still unknown to me. Try as I would, I 
failed to obtain photographs for reproduction here, and I have, I 
must admit, the gravest doubts as to Herr von Schwindt’s place 
among the immortals.* 

The obscurity of von Schwindt as inspiration to a composer as 
eminent as Liszt can be matched in reverse ratio only by the 
obscurity of acomposer whose addiction to pictorial inspiration led 
him to write the final movement of his symphony as a set of eight 
variations after eight different pictures by that celebrated composers’ 
favourite, Boecklin. This composer, one Hans Huber, born at Basle 
in 1852, separately numbered and titled his variations, among which 
No. 5, “The Hermit Fiddling before the Statue of the Madonna,” 
would seem to have been a bizarre symphonic conception. 

In my last article I remarked the fact that the melodramatic 
subject-picture, whether of great or indifferent merit, was the most 
popular form of pictorial inspiration among composers. As a 
maxim, the better the music the worse the picture seems to have 
applied. There are exceptions to this, among the best of which is 
Debussy’s L’fle Joyeuse after Watteau’s L'Embarquement pour 
L’fle de Cythére, a most delicate musical interpretation of this 
great masterpiece; but on the whole the reverse of the maxim is 
equally true. Botticelli inspired Respighi to no great effect. Hinde- 
mith’s overture Cupid and Psyche, founded on the Raphaels at 
the Villa Farnesina, and Richard Mohaupt’s Stadtpfeifermusik 


1A reproduction of a painting by Von Schwindt has recently come to 
my attention. The picture is of a concert in progress, and is a typical 
example of precise, competent, mid-nineteenth-century German genre 
painting. 
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after Direr’s picture of the Nuremberg town pipers, are pleasant 
pieces, but no more; whilst thé more famous Goyescas of 
_ Granados, though impressive minor work, are not of the stuff of 
Goya. The weight of evidence suggests that the young British 
composer with a visual sense would do well to leave Turner and 
Constable alone, turning for temporal joys to the art of Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A., and for spiritual improvement to 
the larger canvases of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bt. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of two composers who 
surprisingly failed to be inspired by painting. Hector Berlioz, who, 
in spite of his music, is usually supposed to have been a highly 
romantic composer, mainly because he led a highly romantic life, 
might by that token have been expected to write. some vast 
orchestral composition inspired by Michelangelo during his 
sojourn in Rome. He was even challenged on the matter, for 
Spontini wrote to him after the completion of the Requiem ful- 
somely suggesting that such mighty music must have been 
inspired by recollections of the Sistine Chapel. Berlioz replied 
simply that he never thought anything of that painting and was 
indeed not interested in orthodox beauty. It is, of course, possible 
that had someone shown him a picture postcard of Southend pier 
at the right moment we should have had an even greater oratorio 
than L’Enfance du Christ. 

The second composer whose music was never the result of 
pictures is a totally opposite case. Chabrier, whose flair for painting 
led him to collect the works of Manet and the Impressionists long 
before they rose to world fame, never wrote a bar concerning them. 
His ‘exquisite taste in pictures, which would seem unique among 
composers of his stature, may have prompted him to realise that 
it was better to let well alone. 

I have not sought in these notes to point a moral or to suggest 
that fine music cannot arise from great paintings. Liszt’ s Todten- 
tanz and Debussy’s L’ Ile Joyeuse disprove such a contingency. I 
have merely remarked a paradox, and attempted to collect within 
the scope of these two articles a heterodox body of music linked 
by the fact that it was inspired by the visual arts. The collection 
may not be complete, but at least it is fairly extensive. 
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II: WHAT IS THE PLACE OF THE PERFORMER ? 


wie ok 


HuserT Foss says— 
: It is too easy, and not nearly enough, to say that the place of the 
2 performer is the platform. A much truer method of siting the 
performer is half-way between the composer and the listener. He is 
the channel through which the music flows: the transmitter of the 
original musical conceptions of the composer, ‘and, like all trans- 
mitters, the less distorting the better. 

Yet there exists in the minds of a large number of people a 
considerable confusion about the place and function of the per- 
former, and especially a confusion between the two words “per- 
formance” and “‘interpretation.” 

Let us cut away some of the dead wood of superstition by looking 
first of all at this equivocal, obscurantist, multiform word, “‘in- 
terpretation,” with some care. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
gives its main sense (under “‘interpret’’) as to “‘expound the mean- 
ing of (abstruse words, writings, etc.),” and later to “act as 
interpreter.” An interpreter is “one whose office it is to translate 
orally in their presence the words of persons speaking different 
languages.” Is music a foreign language to be translated? Or an 
obscure gospel needing exegesis? The big Oxford English Diction- 
ary defines ‘‘interpretation”’ as “‘the representation of a part in a 
drama or the rendering of a musical composition according to 
one’s conception of the author’s idea.” The only quotation given 
in O.E.D. is from the Atheneum of 1880; so we may take it on 
high authority that the word never occurred before in English 
literature, and then only in a Victorian critical journal. 

There are two sorts of critics to-day: the arm-chair critics and 
the ambient or peripatetic critics, who have to ramble from 
concert-hall to concert-hall, hearing nearly every night (for I 
believe they get an evening off now and then) the same few works 
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MICHAEL AYRTON’S DESIGNS 


for 
VVIPE FAIRY QUEEN” 


Al rapid self-portrait of the harassed designer explaining his 

intentions in the wardrobe department. He based his desixns for the 

Covent Garden production on the work of Inigo Jones, the famous 
Seventeenth-century architect and designer of Masques 


The costume as executed 
by Matilda Excher 


Night 


The design for the costume 
worn by Audrey Bowman, 
who sings the principal 


part in the ““Masque of 


Night” which forms the 
finale of Act I 


Echo 


An Echo chorus was a 
“conceit” generally intro- 
duced into opera in Purcell’ s 
day. Frederick Ashton’s 
choreographic  interpreta- 
tion of the echoes in Act I, 
Scene Il, was one of the 
most effective interludes 
in the production 


NtCHO 


Chinese 
Singers 


The Chinese finale of ““Fairy 
Queen” struck a topical note in the 
seventeenth century. The fabulous 
countries of the East were just 
beginning to export their treasures 
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9 the West. Oberon transforms 
be Athenian wood to a Chinese 
arden where Olive Dyer and 
lobart Norville sing the most 
English of Chinese songs 


| Alymen 


The design for Richard Ellis’s costume as “The Dull God 
of Marriage’ summoned by Chinese ladies to reunite 
Oberon and Titania after their quarrel. Margaret 
Rawlings and Robert Helpmann as Titania and Oberon 


A wood. The design for the main stage setting 
of ‘Fairy Queen’’: Titania transforms this wood 
into an Enchanted Lake and Oberon trans- 
forms it into a Chinese Garden. Phabus rises on 
his throne above it and the seasons pay homage to 
him there. The “Masque of Night’? (right) is 
performed beneath its boughs 
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MASSINE 


returns to London— 


and dances with the Sadler's Wells Ballet at Covent Garden. 
Arnold Haskell has described him as ‘‘one of the greatest figures in 
the whole history of ballet.” Among the famous ballets he created are 
“The Uhree-Cornered Hat” and “La Boutique Fantasque,” and the 
symphonic ballets ““Choreartium and “Les Preésages”’ 


‘““THRBE-CORNERED HAT? 


This ballet is a translation of Spanish folk-dancing into terms of the 

theatre. Three great artistes combined to make it one of Diaghilev’s 

most colourful productions: Massine (choreography), Picasso 

(costumes and scenery), Falla (music). The revival of the Sadler's 

Wells Ballet Company with Massine and Margot Fonteyn in the two 
chief réles was a great event 


Margot Fonteyn as the Leonide Massine as 
Miller’s Wife the Miller 
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Massine 


MARGOT FONTEYN 


“Dante Sonata” 


La Bolera in “‘Les Siréenes”’ 


8 GC) Rep bale tak 


Alexis Rassine as ‘Franz’ with Margot Fonteyn as ““Swanilda’ 
x 2 
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in our so restricted repertoire, or what they have time to hear of 
them, in order to hasten back to the office or the telephone to 
provide “ copy” for next morning’s breakfast table. Small wonder 
‘that the pert critics, the professionals, write about “‘inter-| 
pretation.” After the first few years, there is little left (let me 
assure you) that one can think up in the late evening to write 
about. Having been a critic myself, I do not hint at blast But 
those arm-chair critics who compare performances and gramo-’ 
phone records of our thin repertoire, and tell us aes 
musicians, from a splendid height, about ‘ ‘interpretation’ "—_well, 

them I do condemn. 

Of all the creative artists, only the playwright and the com- 
poser need performers. Painters, sculptors, poets, novelists, 
perform: their own works with their own hands. Anyone who 
mixes up drama and music in his critical mind is wrong. When _ 
Gigli sang Boheme at the Garden a little while ago, he was not 
‘interpreting’ the part of Rodolfo—he was ‘quite simply “per- 
forming” Puccini’s music as Puccini meant it to sound, with a fine 
understanding of the nationality and idiom of the composer’s 
invention. That is musical performance, not interpretation. In 
certain recent recordings I have heard Elisabeth Schumann 
“Gnterpret”’ Wolf’s songs. The result is all singer and no composer. 
That was, in my judgment, bad musical performance. She in- 
truded the performer above the composer and without his consent. 

That dictionary quotation of 1880 is extremely important, for it 
accurately dates the life, so short, of this misconceived word 
“fnterpretation.” It is a Victorian invention and survival. It is 
post- Pe almost to the Spee of being a part of “the Roman- 
tic agony.” It comes from the “Brahmins” and their adoring 
tradition; it is a part of the virtuoso-conductor craze, a part of 
the jealousies and rivalries of the 1850-1939 period. 

By the eighteenth century the performing artist had become 
more important than the music performed. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, he was becoming an adored figure (post-Paganini stuff) ; 
with the rising cinema the performer became supreme. We go, it 
seems (I don’t), to see Mr. X or Miss Y in the most intolerable 
rubbish that no artist could stomach. We go to hear Mr. Z con- 
M.M. 3—3 
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duct the same old works. If Vane puts en an ees work — 


of genius, without a “star,” the hall will be empty. The public’s 
thrill at success does not cover its ignorance of real worth. For it is 


easier to fool the public as a performer of music than as anything - 


else in the world: showers of wrong notes, but “we like his inter- 
pretation of Chopin’’—we even say ‘‘we like his (or her) Chopin,” 
as if Chopin was a puppet worked by a skilled ventriloquist of 
charming platform-manners. That is, musically, a rubbishy point 


of view. And as for ‘‘creating”’ a part, which is a flapdoodle phrase. 


used by people of an artist’s playing a first performance, Ernest 
Newman debunked that notion recently in the Sunday Times. 
Who can imagine William Byrd fussing about “interpretation’”’ 
when a motet by him was performed at Lincoln Cathedral or the 
Chapel Royal? Obviously, he did not expect clowns to sing his 


religious music any more than he expected the ‘““Gentlemen and 


‘Children of H.M. Chapels Royal” to do trapeze acts or horse- 


training. But that is style, not interpretation. Did Bach fuss about 
“his inner meaning” at Céthen, or his “soul” at the Thomas- 
kirche? Was Purcell anxious about being properly interpreted in 
his Act Tunes for the theatre? He was probably more interested in 
whether the bawdy jokes in his Catches written for the Coffee 
House got a good resounding laugh above the clatter of me and 
bottles and plies) There can have been no attempt at “Snter- 
pretation” with Schubert’s amateur orchestra, and little more, 
save for a general, smiling, benign humour, with Haydn’s band 
at Esterhdz. 

The answer is that these great persons were practising musicians, 
not arm-chair critics. Look at Mozart’s Kéchel catalogue, and you 
will realise that it left little time in thirty-six years for bothering 
about his “‘soul.’’ The “‘soul’’ came in with Goethe and Words- 
worth, flourished on Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, and became 
dominant with Freud and Schénberg. 

Music is an activity. It is something done by breath and hands 
and feet. The real performer is, first, a music-maker. A good per- 
formance is a matter of good texture, for music moves in time as 
the muscles move in space. The performer is necessary in music 
because no composer can sing his own madrigal or play his own 
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orchestral work. The performer has his “part” to play from. Now, 
an orchestral part is.a series of instructions, of demands for action 
from a more dominating and more creative mind: it is nothing 
else. The performer does not ‘‘interpret”’ that: with his innate 
sense of musical practice, his skill of finger and breath, his working- 
in with his fellows, he transfers into musical sounds, literally and 
without any personal intrusion, the written directions of the 
creator of the sounds. If he is a good performer, he will have under- _ 
standing of the composer’s intentions. But, also, he will use no false 
effects. He will realise his responsibility to the directing mind of 
the composer, and find his joy, his life work, in serving it. 

Any form of personal intrusion in the performance of music is 
an insult to the composer and a barrier between composer and 
listener. Composer and listener are, in mind, very near: the first 
wants to express his emotions in ordered pattern, the second to 
receive them in the simplest form possible. Performers grow old, 
they change, they die. The music lives on—“vibrates in the mem- 
ory”: the composer is daily, yearly, eternally reincarnated. Play 
Beethoven exactly, musically, with sympathy, with a reverence 
for his markings and instructions, and there will be no need for 
any “reading” or “{nterpretation.” He will join you as you play, 
and rejoice with you. He can stand alone, but to be heard he must 
ask your humble assistance. 

Interpretation? No! Performance? Yes! That is the study of a 
lifetime for a real musician. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 
x 


F. BONAVIA SAYS— 

It must be comforting to be able to believe that all that mattersin 
music is the composer and that the middle-man, the go-between, 
the interpreter, is of no importance whatever. It must be comfort- 
ing to be able to close one’s eyes to the facts of history and one’s 
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shows to be untenable and that experience every day proves to be — 


ears to experience; to Sailers profoundly i ina ebrcchy that hese 


_ fallacious. For, indeed, one hears every day performances which, 
“failing to do justice to the requirements of the composer, ‘stand 
_ between him.and the public, misrepresent his thought, bore when 
they should excite, translating spiritual ideas into commonplaces, 
falsifying notes and values, wearying the public, betraying a trust, 
and failing to realise the importance of a great mission. 

The phenomenon is not peculiar to our time. It is the fact that 
some of the most exalted masterpieces of music were forgotten 
when there was no inspired, intelligent performer to interpret 
them. The Violin Concerto of Beethoven, at present beyond doubt 
the most popular work of its kind in the repertory, was for many 


'_ years unknown to the public simply because the violinists of the 


day, fascinated by the technical innovations of Paganini, did not 
care to apply their intelligence to music that: was apparently 
perfectly simple though in reality much more exacting than any- 
thing Paganini or Ernest or Spohr had written or could write. 
Evenmore completely forgotten were the two ViolinConcertos of 
Bach until Joachim,: by his. penetrating interpretation, called 
attention to the beauty of the Concerto in E major as Brodsky did 


- for the Concerto in A minor. Yet these masterpieces existed—on 


paper—and were within reach of everybody; any enterprising 
amateur could have read them; any member of the public with a 
taste for adventure could have tackled them. And if Beethoven’s 
purely technical requirements are slightly above the average 
amateur, the concertos of Bach which do not rise above the third 
position are well within the skill of any violinist of moderate 
abilities. What, then, stood in the way of adequate performance 
and consequent public appreciation? 

To that question there is, I am afraid, but one answer, and it 
is an answer that makes it impossible to hold the opinion that only 
the composer matters. What caused musicians to neglect those 
masterpieces was the interpreter’s betrayal of his duty. Let it not 
be thought that players were then incompetent. Far from being 
incompetent, they were technically more able and gifted than 
their predecessors. But they lacked interpretative genius. Some of 
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A ee and Wisuiaemes amongst them—professed a 
sincere admiration for Beethoven without possessing the under- 
standing, the sympathy necessary to get to the heart of his work. 
What in-him attracted them satisfied their conscience; what 
eluded them was enough to rob their professed regard of any value 
as far as the public was concerned. 


Much the same has happened in respect of great symphonies. 


Before the rise of the modern conductor, before Biilow, Richter, 
and Nikisch showed what interpretation must do, it was possible 
to hear in Beethoven’s own country performances that could only 
give the impression of weariness. 

Imagine the Seventh Symphony taken at half the speed it 
should go, played with indifferent regard for expression marks, 
constantly wavering between mezzo forte and mezzo piano (as 
happened when it was given under the average Kapellmeister), 
and you can no longer be surprised if the people, the audience, 
failed to appreciate its greatness. In recent years we have seen a 
great revival of interest in the symphonies of Mozart and Haydn. 
What made those revivals possible? The interpretative genius of 
Wood. and Beecham. 

Nearer our own time there have been instances of great works 
being misunderstood simply through some failings of the inter- 
preter. The first performance of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto made 
no impression whatever because inadequate rehearsal had made 
an adequate rendering impossible, and we had to wait for the 
performance of Beatrice Harrison, two years later, in Hereford 
before grasping the importance, beauty, and originality of Elgar’s 
conception. In fact, we are entirely dependent on the interpreter 
for our appreciation of any original work of music. That the com- 
poser is more valuable than the interpreter must be admitted, 
since without the composer there is nothing to interpret. But to 
assume that an audience—even the most intelligent and catholic 
—can appreciate music without an: inspired interpretation is to 
assert what practical experience rejects and contradicts. 

Surely there is room in the Palace of Art for the interpreter who 
must combine in himself the virtues of the orator and of the 
scholar, since it is for him to find out, not only excellences, but also 
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the moments when the composer nods—as he occasionally does. _ 


Just as the literary critic has been able to throw light upon and 


even amend a poetic text, so has the interpreter thrown light upon 
and improved a great score. It took a Theobald to turn “and a 
Table of greene fields” into “‘a’ babbled of green fields,” making 
sense out of nonsense, and the keen ear of the interpreter has 
found more than one place where Beethoven erred or conceded 
too much to the moderate skill of the players of his day. Equally 
important has been the contribution to interpretative art that 
came from great composers. It is impossible to read Berlioz with- 
out concluding that he understood Beethoven better than most 
musicians of his day; Wagner becomes an inspired interpreter 
when he tells us how Beethoven should be played, or when he 
reinforces the woodwind in the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony. 

The art of the interpreter is, alas, forgotten as soon as his 
generation has passed away. Modern mechanical means will 
enable future ages to know something of our great singers and 
players—not everything. For no two readings, even by the same 
musician, are exactly alike. Just as sometimes it happens that a 
certain performance rises to great heights while on another 
occasion it falls below the average, so there will be times in which 
a singer or a player will surpass himself and others when he will 
hardly do himself justice, and there is no saying whether a record 
does or does not represent the interpreter at his best. There ‘is, 
moreover, something in music that mechanical reproduction 
misses. We haye seen audiences losing control and almost mad- 
dened by the overwhelming, intoxicating beauty. No one has lost 
his head over a recorded performance. It is said that there is as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, but once the great 
performer has gone, his equal will never be found. Others may 
disclose something that he missed—there is no such thing as 
finality about performances—but it will no longer be that special 
beauty which gave his reading its character and peculiar attraction. 
Joachim was admittedly in his day the most authoritative of all 
interpreters of Beethoven; after him came Kreisler, whose reading 
differed completely from Joachim’s. Yet both deserved their fame, 
since each disclosed some special aspect that had not been divined — 
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before. Those whoremember thesinging of John Coatesand A gnes 
Nicholls in Elgar’s Apostles or Kingdom will admit that not one 
of the many singers who followed them has come anywhere near 
that excellence. : 
There is, of course, no such thing as a “standard” performance, 
_ the performance that has the authority of tradition, any departure 
from which is anathema. Elgar himself completely altered his 
tempos in Gerontius in the last six or seven years of his life, and 
made more entrancing that which before had seemed to'reach the 
highest possible eloquence. Can it be supposed that a member of 
an audience (however intelligent and unbiased) could have 
guessed or thought of the gain that resulted from that change? Is 
it not true, instead, that as far as music is concerned we are almost 
entirely at the mercy of the interpreter?—that while most of us 
can see the obvious, only the inspired few can see the subtle, most 
characteristic, and rarest features of any masterpiece? 
Interpretative genius is almost as rare as genius for composition. 
Although many can take us as far as the gates, only a very few— 
not necessarily the most famous—will take us inside. A few years 
ago two violinists played, at a distance of a few weeks, Vaughan 
Williams’s The Lark Ascending; one was known to the great 
public, the other was only known as the responsible second 
violinist in a quartet. The famous player gave us the notes, the 
unknown revealed the spirit. One performance was hardly endur- 
able, the other, enthralling. Let us admit that there are musicians 
incapable by some flaw in their temperament of doing more than 
to tackle the material side. They are the journeymen of music— 
not the interpreters. The few who can understand and reveal are 
not onlyimportant, but indispensable. Let us do them honour, for 
without them music would be poor indeed. As has been said, 
finality is out of the question; but every responsible interpreter 
contributes something towards that final performance we hope to 
hear in another and better world. 
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] AM sometimes told, with envy, that I am lucky to have oppor- 
tunities of meeting the “personalities” of the musical world, the 
assumption being, I am afraid, that every conductor, singer, oboe 


player, fiddler, bassoonist is a “personality.” This, of course, is not 


true—happily ! There are enough difficulties in the musical world 
without making it a seething maelstrom of temperament and tan- 


.trums. Many musicians are about as interesting, off their jobs, as 


the club’s worst bore; some of them, even on their jobs! The 
political, economic, scientific opinions held by many musical 
performers are pre-Deluge in their naivety. 

But, none the less, the real “personalities’’ in the world of music 
are a joy, even when they are-a nuisance, and they appear to me— 
who am no doubt prejudiced up to the hilt—to be more exciting, 
to have more substance and variety than a smokeroom full of 
back-bench politicians trying to make front-bench noises. 

Take Parry Jones. There is nobody who does not know Parry; 
at least I have never met such a freak. In the Telephone Directory 
he is listed as ‘‘ Jones, Parry, tenor singer.” Not just “tenor.” An 
important distinction. After all, there are tenor trombones. ... He 
is an extraordinary man. He bulks large, to begin with, but it is an 
organised, appropriate—it is the right—bulk. I have seldom known 
shoulders so broad which are also so sensitive, gestures so emphatic 
and yet so delicate. You do not need to be psychic to discover that 
he is Welsh—apart from the name! 

It has often been said, usually by literary critics, that tenors are 
stupid; take their top notes away from them and nothing remains. 
It used to be thought, usually by slaughter-house men, that 
musicians were effeminate, not that that was necessarily the word 


they used. I have seldom met that sort of tenor or that-sort of 


musician. Anyway, Parry Jones is sufficient refutation, in himself, 
4o 
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of the “stupid tenor’ myth. He is the sort of tenor who, a day 
before an inspired interpretation of the part of Gerontius in Elgar’s 
masterpiece, will discuss with you, and with first-hand knowledge 
—cricket, rugby, socialism, coal-mining (he’s gone literally deep 
into mining), Lloyd George (a subject on which we share a derided 
but invincible enthusiasm), the musicality or otherwise of Wales, 
the latest book on the war, psycho-analysis, conductors, beer, 
Harry Tate and Bud Flanagan. . . . I do not find much evidence 
here of a single-track mind. That is not all, however. 

Then you meet him in the Savage Club, to which he is rightly 
devoted, in the centre of a group of people who appear to be 
suffering the acutest pains, judging by the extraordinary way they 
roll on their axes, hold their sides or their stomachs, throw back 
their heads and hoot wildly at the no longer surprised ceiling. 
Parry, of course, is telling his stories. If you have ordered lunch for 
1.45 p.m., you may as well cancel it for a couple of days. For he 
does not stop. He could furnish most of our comedians, real and 
pseudo, with enough material for six successful world tours. He 
makes me laugh oftener and more violently than anyone else I 
know. He is, in an age of austerity, of the giggle and gurgle, a 
public menace. Thank heaven. He himself has the kind of laugh 
that makes people in the distance who can scarcely hear it enjoy 
themselves. 

Suddenly, there is a change in the atmosphere. Somebody has 
mentioned.a great singer of the past, and Parry, enthusiasm in his 
expressive voice, hero-worship in his twinkling blue eyes, is re- 
miniscing, and telling us the how and why of superlative vocal art. 
I daresay all artists can be “‘catty’—perhaps they have to be, 
occasionally. But when I hear Parry discoursing on his musical 
saints—they are not, necessarily, all singers—I feel that humanising 
glow which is one of the genial by-products of informed admira- 
tion, flavoured, if you like, with a dash of legitimate Celtic 
extravagance. 

Some of his swans may be geese, some of his views may have a 
rough edge—don’t forget he was a miner—and some of his dis- 
likes may be too personalised; but then he is a very personalised 
person. His blood flows red when you cut him. Few artists touch 
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life so closely, warmly, at so many points. He will pass from yarn- 
ing with the present Minister of Health to capping a joke with the 
butcher’s boy without the slightest deviation from his all-envelop- 
ing naturalness. He has no “‘side’”—only a wide front. Iam per- 
petually glad that when he went down with the Lusitania in the 
First World War he came up again. We expected it of him. 


_ It.is an encouraging and stimulating phenomenon of post-war 
musical activity that foreign orchestras are coming here again. 
Isolationism is bad. The conductor of the famous Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, EDUARD VAN BEINUM, is the kind of man whom it 
‘is a pleasure to meet, for himself as well-as for his achievements. 
He is obviously proud, and rightly so, to be in charge of such a fine 
orchestra, even if it is not as superb in all music as it is sometimes 
made out to be. Our native enthusiasm sometimes runs higher 
than our standards (but I must not trespass on the preserves of 
others). This enterprising Dutch maestro has a far-away look in 
his eager eyes. During the preliminaries to rehearsal you might 
imagine that he has very little to do with the whole business. He is 
concentrating on the music he has to direct, concentrating with 
that abstracted appearance of a philosopher seeking to unscrew 
the inscrutable. His long chin makes his face look rather more 
serious than otherwise it would be. The lines at the side of his 
mouth tell of the brooding of the artist, the self-criticism of the 
interpreter seeking to know what the composer knew, and some- 
times wondering whether it really was like that. 

His impact on his orchestra is immediate and emphatic. They 
are friends together. On the audience, in hall or broadcasting 
studio, he makes no flamboyant impression. There is meticulous 
discipline. There is unrelaxed control. Not a note escapes, even 
from the back desk of the second fiddles, that he has not, as it 
were, evoked, arranged, shaped. His gestures have a certain Dutch 
austerity, in which there is also great authority. For the Concert- 
gebouw the van Beinum writ runs without the faintest semblance 
of doubt or interrogation. You, in the audience, may not 
accept everything with complete approval, but the orchestra 
knows no hesitations. Every part of the intricate, delicate, 
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_ beautifully co-ordinated machine functions with smooth and silky 
efhiciency. | 

You are not aware of conductor and orchestra; two entities 
struggling against each other for articulation. There is no such 
contest as we know so well in London between the man on the 
rostrum and the men facing him, the outcome of which is often 
full of gladiatorial, if not musical, excitement. Eduard van Beinum 
is in his orchestra, he belongs to it, his baton is one of the instru- 
ments of the Concertgebouw. Dark, quiet, unfussy, he is pleasant 
to meet. He accepts admiration as I imagine he would face 
criticism—unbothered, tolerant of, even sympathetic to other 
views, but keeping his own counsel very close within. He likes to 
visit England. The friendliness of our audiences touches a respon- 
sive chord in his warm but uneffusive nature. It was with genuine 
appreciation that he spoke of Sir Adrian Boult’s performance in 
Amsterdam recently, with the Concertgebouw (Dutch choristers 
and English soloists) of The Dream of Gerontius (in English) and 
of Vaughan Williams’s Job. 

It can have been no easy task to undertake the maintenance of 
the great traditions of the Concertgebouw. But, without flourish 
of trumpets and beating of drums—except as indicated in the 
score—van Beinum is doing so, and also making a lot of friends in 
the process, outside as well as within his own country. 


I confess I went in a mood of mild scepticism. Surely the Sibe- 
lius Violin Concerto was a man’s job. Surely the first and third 
movements made too many demands to be met adequately by a 
woman’s physique, and so on and so on, in the manner of fools 
who go places to find what they are looking for. It was thus that I 
encountered GINETTE NEVEU, the twenty-seven-year-old French 
violinist. This dark-haired, highly wrought, vibrant artist is a 
positive, powerful personality. You sense that as soon as she comes 
to the platform. Her well-knit frame is poised in an attitude of 
challenge. She looks searchingly at the audience and the con- 
ductor, and then makes a half-turn to comprehend the orchestra. 
“Yes,” you imagine her thinking, “‘yes, I think I can manage this 
lot.” Far back in the auditorium, I felt a little fidgety myself, finger- 


vin. my tie to see if it was Anos sind evaalt shan in si case, 
she wouldn’t notice. ... i 

She picks up her fiddle, looks at it with the eye of an examiner’ 
from whom nothing i is hidden, and squares her shoulders to the 
imminent adventure, I think, of that incomparable Gallic exhorta- 
tion, Toujours de I’audace. And the massive, masculine Sibelius 
concerto is launched. After a few bars, you know, beyond a per- 
- adventure, that this performance belongs to the category of the 
memorable. The tonal poise, the rhythm, the immense unflagging 
energy, the élan of the attack, the effortless mastery—all these 
bring you forward in your seat and send your temperature 
mounting. Neveu’s vitality not only charges the music galvan- 
ically; it tingles into and through her listeners. As she plays 
she moves, with a tigress-like intensity and concentration, in 
what seems to be an almost complete, if marrow, circle. She 
will let nothing of the music escape her, no matter how it tries. 
Her nervous resources are inexhaustible. At the end of the per- 
formance, she abstractedly acknowledges the hurricane of the 
applause and strides off. No concessions, no propitiations, no at- 
tempt to exploit femininity, even for a moment. The artist’s job is 
done; what’s being a woman got to do with anything? 

Yes, she is attractive to look at; fascinating is a more accurate 
term. But it doesn’t seem to matter, even to a man. You just want 
to bring her another concerto—the more difficult the better—to 
see her look at it, tear the heart from it, get into position for the 
opening assault, give her fiddle that last minute, incandescent 
overhaul, under which the stoutest Strad would render abject 
obedience, and play. 

Sibelius’s, a man’s concerto, eh? What nonsense. It is a concerto 
for orchestra and volcano, a French volcano, a feminine volcano. 
A contradiction in terms? So be it, but I have heard it played by a 
French, feminine volcano. And I shall never forget it. . 

If I were a conductor, I should be sure that I knew every note 
and nuance of a work I played with Ginette Neveu. Fancy being 
eaten alive by a fascinating tigress holding a fiddle. . . ! 


BRAINS TRUST. 
Julian Herbage | 
Vad ah 


Q. Who is “top dog” in a Concerto? Who should give in to 
the other if soloist and conductor disagree in a matter of inter- 
pretation? ) 

A. The meaning of the Italian word “concerto” is ‘‘agree- 
ment,” and presumably a Concerto is so named in the pious hope 
that no such difficulty should arise. But to use the method of a 
famous Brains-Truster, perhaps we had better decide what we 
mean by a Concerto. Originally it merely meant the playing 


together of several instruments, as did our similar old English © 


word “‘consort.” But the Concerto as we now know it represents 
a definite sociological principle, namely, the emergence of the 
individual from the crowd, and the exploitation of his virtuosity. 
Like the social principle it represents, the Concerto had its birth 
in the seventeenth century, that period which completely swept 
the last remnants of medizvalism from the Western world. It was 
the innovation of Opera which began this focusing of attention in 
music on the individual, and actually it was from the convention- 
alising of the operatic aria ‘that the early Concerto form was 
evolved. 

In another age of individualism—the Romantic movement of 
the nineteenth century—the virtuoso fully and truly came into 
his own. Everything was for the glory of the soloist, the orchestra 
often merely acting the part of the young man who supports the 
prima ballerina after each series of pirouettes. In the disillusioned 
age in which we live to-day, some composers are reacting against 
this state of affairs by treating the soloist as a concertante part, 
or by turning the orchestra into a percussion instrument to 
prevent the piano from becoming class conscious. 

So it is obvious that different types of Concertos demand a 
different approach. In a Brahms Piano Concerto, for instance, the 
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orchestra is equal in importance to the soloist, whereas in Chopin 
the orchestral accompaniment rarely has much of importance to 
say. William Walton carefully describes his Sinfonia Concertante 
as being for orchestra with piano, and any pianist who considers 
this a slight to his dignity had better steer clear of the work. If, 
therefore, soloist and conductor both have the right idea of the 


character of the Concerto they are to play, the performance should . 


be, as the Italians say, ‘‘di concerto”—or in other words, unan- 
imous. 

If the conductor takes the wise and essential precaution of 
having a-private rehearsal with the soloist alone, most differences 
can usually be tactfully cleared up. At full rehearsal it is too late to 
deal with fundamental differences of approach, and certainly at 
the performance the conductor had better make the best of a bad 
job—and a mental note for the future. After all, few composers 
have had the orchestra primarily in mind when writing a Concerto, 
and it is the soloist rather than the conductor that the public (per- 
haps regrettably) has come to hear when a Concerto is being played. 

Q. Why is the String Quartet os the most perfect 
medium for composition? 

A. I think there is a little confusion here between perfection 
and purity. The String Quartet is one of the purest media, for 
many reasons. Firstly, the four instruments.are all of the same 
family, and consequently the tone-quality of all four makes a 
perfect blend without any instrument standing out through its 
individual timbre. Secondly, the violin family is the easiest group 
of instruments both to play and to listen to for any length of 
time. Again, the balance of two treble instruments (violins) 
against one bass instrument (cello) produces as near a perfect 
sonority as possible. In an orchestra, for instance, you will find 
roughly twice as many first and second violins as cellos and double 
basses. The viola is perhaps a little small as the middle instrument, 
but would lose agility if it were any larger. As it is, all four instru- 
ments possess within measurable distance the same technical 
capacity. Consequently they can be treated as four individuals 
with the same family characteristics, and a passage suitable to one 
instrument is generally equally effective on another. 
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A String Quartet, from the point of view of musical form, is 
generally conceived on a similarly large scale to a symphony, and 
needs the same spaciousness, clarity, and coherence of musical 
architecture. It has to achieve these qualities without resorting 
either to titillations of orchestral colour, or to the wide range in 
volume of sound possible to the full orchestra. These limitations 
mean that the quality of musical thought must be purer and more 
concise. The orchestra can rely if necessary on purely ‘physical 
effects—the String Quartet appeals to the esthetic, emotional, 
and intellectual capacities. 

Finally, the performance of a String Quartet depends on four 
persons only for its interpretation. No parts are doubled: each isan 
individual utterance, and can be subtly graded with an artistic 
nuance unattainable when more than one person plays the same 
part. Needless to say, the four players must be as much of one 
family, so to speak, as the instruments on which they play. 
Similarity of style is essential, as each player has a similar task to 
undertake. As Tovey wrote, “In the string quartet for two violins, 
viola, and cello, we have the purest ane highest revelation of 
chamber music and perhaps of all music.’ 

Q. Is it true that composers have a fondness for certain keys to 
express ad Einoniens! Have they a bias towards what one 
might call “personal” keys? 

-A. There is certainly enough truth in this to make it at least 
an interesting subject for speculation. There does seem to be 
evidence to show that the key sometimes colours the mood of 
the music. For Beethoven the key of C minor is often tragic—for 
instance, the first movement of the Fifth Symphony, the Coriolan 
Overture, and the funeral march from the Eroica Symphony. 
On the contrary, Beethoven’s C major is frequently triumphant— 
the finale of the Fifth Symphony and the Leonora No. 3 Overture. 
With Mozart G minor was a “personal” key for poignant ex- 
pression, asin the G minor symphony and the aria “Ah, lo so” 
from The Magic Flute. 

I used the phrase “colours the mood of the music,” and indeed 
since the days of Ptolemy, the second-century Alexandrian scien- 
tist, attempts have been made to associate colours with musical 
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the tone of the flute and the softness of the flat keys. Beethoven - 


once called B minor the “black” key, presumably because it is a 
_ semitone lower, or darker, than C minor, which he used as a tragic 
a ie us key. Schubert put something of this blackness into his Unfinished 
‘pe epenetiany in B minor. ’ 
_ Tchaikovsky also used B minor for his blackest and most 
Pec thoughts in the Pathetic Symphony, yet, on the contrary, 
- Borodin used the same key to the most brilliant effect in his 
_ Second Symphony. Indeed, the more one goes into the matter, the 
‘more contradictions of this sort one finds. It does, however, seem 
_ more than possible that there is some association between certain 
keys and certain moods, but it seems equally probable that such 
associations are subjective and personal, varying with the individ- 
| ual. concerned. No one has yet provided a satisfactory scientific 
on _ reason for this phenomenon, but there is certainly a large bulk of 
_ interesting data for the “personal key ’’ theory. 
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The Meaning of Musical History. J. A. Westrup. O.UP. 1s. 6d. 
Music and Society. Wilfrid Mellers. Dobson. 8s. 6d. 
The Orchestra in England. Reginald Nettel. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Tue historian, though forced by opportunity to limit his interests, 
cannot seal himself within his narrow specialisation or surround 
himself with a wall of disregard to influences that are not his j joy 
and periods that are not his pleasure-ground. Even the most 
inquisitive intellect can only recover a hint of the interplay of 
circumstance and personality that forms the true sum of history 
and, though his pen be pointed to the finest selectivity, the 
historian’s mind must be full of discursive energy. 

Far too long historians of music have courted Terpsichore and 
turned. their backs on poor Clio. They have relished the oppor- 
tunities to emphasise their own esoteric natures provided by the 
language of their profession with its great obstacle of technical 
phraseology and its barrier of musical quotation. If they can claim 
to be historians at all, they are, for the most part, biographers, and 
the biography of genius, in its incompleteness and controversy, 
lends itself to a highly personal approach that is often imartistic 
and almost always unscientific. 

But the final difficulty that stands between de reader and 
musical history is neither inherent to the subject nor caused by an 
inevitable occupational disease of musicologists. The historian of 
- music should serve a’ trinity: Music—his topic, Literature—his 
craft, and History—his science. Many have avoided’ being uni- 
tarians, but few indeed have achieved a perfect understanding of _ 
the threefold character of their master, and it is his historical nature 
that they ignore most often. 

Each in his own way—Westrup, Nettel, and Mellers—has 
attempted a synthesis of devotion. 
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Westrup (despite some signs in his Pagel that he was eroseg 
in the dark of history and stubbing his toe on fact) has the qualifi- 
cations for success. He is scholar, writer, and musician, but The 
Meaning of Musical History is a short lecture, and a lecture is by 
design a piece of utility furniture lacking the decoration and elabor- 
ation that so often give point and originality to ideas. 

Nettel is a good journalist, though it would be flattery to call 
his craft “literature.” Mellers appears to believe that a peal of long 
words relieved by an occasional flash of slang-struck light gives 
beauty to his un-English English. 


He has a genuine and deep knowledge of music and musicians, 


_and Nettel has a good reference library, but as historians they rock 


at opposite ends of the technical see-saw. Nettel is of the chatty, 
inconsequential school of popularisers. Mellers drags his scholar- 
ship to the darkest corner of a college staircase, and, covering it 
with the shoddy cloak of obscurity, guards it with his superiority 
against the possibility of comprehension by his readers. 

In this contrast it is surprising to find them lurking together to 
commit the same misdemeanours against history. The author of 
Music and Society is, of course, a far better musicologist, and he 
would not be tricked by inferior secondary sources into ascribing 
to Beethoven an F minor Concerto that he did not write. But his 
history is so weak that, for example, he can perpetuate, in a chapter 
on American music (already a surprising intruder in a book with 


the sub-title “England and the European Tradition’’), the old 


myth of the Pilgrim Fathers’ seniority on the American continent, 
and the table of descent he draws for Jeffersonian philosophy, 
including among its ancestors the thought of the Levellers, the 
Puritans, and the Pilgrim Fathers, would have come as a shock 
to the original author of that philosophy: the aristocratic, Franco- 
phil, agriculturist—the Virginian Thomas Jefferson. 

His crimes are grander than the murder of petty fact. He sets out 
to argue the case that every degree of musical change is allied to a 
development in the relation between Man and God and man and 
his fellow-men. To prove his point, he must kidnap the ideologies 
of each successive generation and mate them forcibly with tech- 
nical progress. Monody cannot be left as the simplest form of 
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music, the obvious expression of elementary effort: it must be 
related to a “monodic” theology—the old generalisation about 
the medieval search “for the unity and universality of God.” 
Polyphony is not just an inevitable development from monody, 
but is associated with the parts of doubt introduced into the chant 
of certainty by the theology of such as Huss and Wycliffe. 

Mellers is perhaps not quite deaf to Westrup’s warnings against 
making the narrative of history synonymous with progress, but 
his insistence that the “continuity of culture” is broken only by 
the inconvenient nature of events does lead him to hint at a 
disbelief in the “‘new element of genius’ that is introduced from 
time to time “‘into the intellectual universe.” His musicians are 
puppets dangling on the strings of their age, dancing to tunes 
that are, of course, in musical-cum-theological forms. 

In associating the gloom in English music between Purcell and 
Elgar with a social collapse and an inability to relate art to any 
real spirituality, Mellers inflicts on his readers the final complica- 
tion of excessive simplicity. His case would fall were he to turn to 
the evidence of the other arts. Shelley or Turner, Constable or 
Keats, would be fatal to his argument and, lest they stand between 
him and his point, he ignores them with a Nelsonian gesture. 
But Nelson would have been disgraced had he not gained his 
objective, and Mellers never reaches his Q.E.D. 

Were he to plead that modern “popular” music is symptomatic 
of our barbaric age he might find a sympathetic jury, but jazz and 
swing cannot be allowed to blemish his pages. He searches among 
contemporary composers of serious music for some unity that can 
guide him to his association of music and society in the twentieth 
century, and finds nothing but a spirituality that is strangely at 
odds with the state of society. Admitting this, he produces a series 
of comparisons without sociological pretensions, points to the 
influence of Byrd and the polyphonists on the work of Rubbra, 
links Rawsthorne to the baroque of the eighteenth century, 
Walton to Purcell, and flounders off to the happier hunting- 
grounds of America, where the hackneyed generalisation about an 
industrial community gives him the clue he desires. 

He is so well-informed on music, so obviously a very, very 
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learned man, that it is dad he should maul pact with such care: 
less ferocity. 

But his brutality kills his undoubted instincts for the right kind 
of history and, by contrast, shows up the principal virtue of 
Nettel’s book, The Orchestra in England, its modesty—so that it 
appears a much better book than it is. 

Nettel can hash his history, toss in an extra concerto for Beetho- 
ven, and libel Charles II for his taste—a difficult libel to maintain. 
Arguing hastily from.a distant relationship in theology, he can 
make Bunyan a Commonwealth colleague of Milton, although, in 
reality, he had only produced two anti-Quaker tracts before 1660 


and Pilgrim’s Progress was not registered until seventeen years 


later, in the same year that Purcell was appointed Composer-in- 


Ordinary at the Chapel Royal. But Nettel has a good story to tell, 


and tells it well. His authorities, though unoriginal, are for the 
most part sound, and for many readers even such obvious sources 
as Thomas Burney and George Hogarth are normally inaccessible, 
and can only be welcomed in the attractive setting provided by 
the ‘author. 

He has the gift of discursiveness—perhaps to excess—and he 
uses it to make clearer the true social history of the orchestra in 
England. Without mining for implication and causation, he writes 
of the conditions in which music was performed and relates per- 
formance to its audience as well as to composers. Rightly, no form 
of musical effort is beneath the level of his inquiry. The brass band 
is here as well as the Philharmonic; Belle Vue as well as the Hallé. 


(Had his researches been a little more conscientious, he could 


have added to his book some study of early Army bands; for 
example, the Royal Artillery Band of 1762, “Four Hautboys, 
two Trumpets, two Horns and two Bassoons,” whose musicians 
were expected, then as now, to be equally proficient on the 
strings.) 

In the final sentences of The Meaning of Musical History, J. A. 
Westrup writes: ““The great historians of music are those who have 
carried musical souls about them, who to industry and scholar- 
ship have added vision and found the power to share it with their 
readers.” Judged by these standards, Mellers and Nettel do not 
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approach more closely to great history than In a Persian Garden 
played on a xylophone to great music. © a 

The history of an art is the history of many Afucucen at all 
levels, from the tossings of spiritual query to the price of bread. 

Patriotism has its part; economics, politics, and the receptivity 
of the audience play theirs. But the history of an art is also a part 

ofa bigger story, and it is more than musical development that 
can be understood from the study of the history of music. 

Wagner is not merely German Romanticism at its most Teu- 
tonic intensity. It is patriotism in exile, over-sentimentalised and 


yet blunted. Beethoven is an obvious influence, but so are Niet-. 


zsche and Schopenhauer. Wagnerian thought is relevant to any 
understanding of Hitler Germany. 


The influence of the Puritans in England has been grossly mis- . 


calculated by most historians of music (including our two authors). 
The fault lies in loose history, loose theology, and an embarrassing 
confusion of the two meanings of the word “Puritan.” The Council 
of Trent was as prconicelti in its attitude to Church Music as 
Calvin, and Pope John XXII, early in the fourteenth century, made 
efforts at musical censorship that would never have occurred to 
Cromwell. Cromwell, in fact, had his own organist; the first great 
music publishing house in England,.Playford’s, was set up under 
the ee eae and Cromwell’s Government organised a 

“working party” on musical education that might claim to be an 
ancestor “BE the Arts Council. A more thorough, more realistic, 
and more scholarly analysis of the Puritan attitude to music would 
change the attitude of musicologists to the middle years of the 
seventeenth century, and might go far towards correcting the 
readers’ gloomy, view of the shackles of Puritanism. 

That Byrd, Norcome, and the first Gresham Professor of Aihsic: 
John Bull, were all Catholics is important in the study of the men. 
That they could reconcile their art and their patriotism to their 
conscience is significant to the study of their music. But that they 
stood in the forefront of the ‘‘Protestant’”’ English Renaissance, 
and were, in varying degrees, allowed their practice, is more than 
biography or musicology—it is history. 

Musical history is full of circumstances such as these that wait 
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upon a historian’s artistic auaedory The rostrum is or bin musi- 
cologists who will attempt reconciliation instead of playing the 
co-respondent in the divorce of music and history. +) 
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Six Great Russian Composers. Donald Brook. Rockliff. 15s. ioe 


This is one of four books on popular musical subjects that have 
recently come from Mr. Brook’s pen. Had the ink from his pen 
been invisible, the value of his writing would not have been less.. 
‘When he attempts to be a critic he often shows a lamentable, 
ignorance and lack of taste; on the other hand, many of his more 
plausible observations, that might pass the inexperienced, turn 

out to be those of some reputable critic rehashed and often mis- 
read. For example, the chapter on Glinka from Six Great Russian 
Composers is clearly plagiarized from Gerald Abraham’s chapter 
on that composer in Masters of Russian Music. Mr. Abraham’s 
own translations from the Russian, his biographical research and 
critical estimates are extensively reproduced (without acknowledg- 
ment) and even wrongly interpreted. It is time that every publisher 
realised that writing on the art of music is a highly specialised 
branch of literature or journalism (or both), and such trumpery 
stuff as this book on Russian composers is valueless. 
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The Concertgoers’ Handbook. Hubert Foss. Sylvan Press. 15s. 


Mr. Foss deserves our thanks for supplying a much-needed 
want. This book will be a boom to thousands of music-lovers who 
have not been able to make music a full-time ‘pursuit. For these 
thousands who are generally nonplussed at programme notes and 
broadcast talks on music, on account of the use of a completely 
unfamiliar vocabulary, here is a key to fuller appreciation. 

It takes a long time—if it is ever achieved at all—for the layman 
to learn to associate words, especially words of foreign origin or 
derivation, with their correct meanings. Only planned and directed 
study can achieve this, and Harhewe this specialised knowledge 


one feels cheated of much more that is revealing and i interesting. 

Although I leave myself open to contradiction—and perhaps 
much wrath—I consider this the first genuine attempt to help the 
ordinary listener readily and ‘easily to an understanding of the 
essentials of listening to serious music. I make the obvious excep- 
tion, of course, to Percy Scholes’s monumental Oxford Companion 
to Music, but its price is beyond the ordinary pocket. Even Mr. 
Foss’s Handbook is rather too excessive in price. 

A certain type of pedant might disapprove of this back-door 
entry as a method of learning; but those musicians with a wider 
vision will know that the ordinary listener has come to music 
through a natural appreciation, and therefore he is in need of the 
simplest of guidance. I will warrant there are among audiences a 
vastly greater number of listeners who could not describe the 
essential features of a fugue compared with the number that 
could. 

One of the most useful sections in this admirable book is the 
appendix giving the titles and names of authors of books suitable 
for a reader seeking deeper knowledge. 


Incidentally, I should imagine that Mr. Foss’s main aversion 


is the person who mispronounces the word “‘acoustic.’’ Although 
Mr. Foss’s Handbook contains many foreign words and terms 
that cannot be anglicised, correct pronunciation in phonetics 
would have helped the reader considerably. Instead, ‘“‘acoustic”’ 
seems to be reserved for this special treatment. 
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T HE old Queen’s Hall was the scene of some remarkable feasts, and 
these were not confined to music. A notable performance of The 
Planets, conducted by the composer, was graced by thermos and 
sandwiches in the back row of the stalls. The thunder of Mars 
became mingled with the crackle, not of lightning, but of grease- 
proof paper. The culprits were two plump, prim, middle-aged 
women whose intensely respectable appearance would have done 
credit to a brace of diplomatic envoys. “Cheese or ham, dear?” 


And then slow, succulent sips, turn and turn about, from the cap 


of the thermos. Meanwhile their neighbours were so transfixed 
by Holst’s five-four rhythm that they regrettably failed to admin- 
ister the old one-two. When the mysteries of Neptune had been 
charmed away with some repellent brand of cough-drop, the 
composer was given an immense ovation, but Holst—no lover of 
applause—stared at the audience with what appeared to be an 
expression of icy loathing, and one hopes that this was correctly 
interpreted by the bringers of weird victuals. And I hope that, in 
our own time, a work so outstanding as Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Symphonic Studies for Orchestra (O.U.P.,. 10s. 6d.) can be per- 
formed without attracting those who are merely seeking a haven 
in which to devour their sweet ration. 

Frankly, I was astonished to find how genial and easy these 
Symphonic Studies can become after half a dozen hearings with 
gramophone records and full score. Occasional performances in 
the concert-hall had left an impression that the music makes 
exceptional demands upon the listener. But plainly this is not the 
case. A possible explanation is that, hitherto, the Studies have 
been played chiefly by democratic orchestras, to whom one note 
is as good as another. To-day the enterprising music-lover, aided 


by full score and the superb records, has a chance to know this fine 
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work as iehcacly as a Beethoven syinphony: The Studies are 
designed as a continuous whole—the title hardly makes that clear 
—and their moods, grave and gay, originate from the. broad, 
impressive theme heard at the opening. Rawsthorne’s invention 
combines an unfaltering lucidity of statement with closely in- 


tegrated thought. The result is a perfectly balanced work, whose _ 


inner logic and musical substance carry unerring conviction. The 
scoring, too, delights the ear by its point and clarity. One need 
not entertain any doubt whether music so swiftly attractive can 
claim an equal degree of staying-power. For my part, I have found 
that intimate knowledge of the score heightens its claim to respect 
and affection. The notion that significant art must be cryptic is 
quite a modern heresy, and one which any eighteenth-century 
composer would have laughed to scorn. 


I do not know how much longer this country proposes to invite : 


ridicule from the civilised world by ignoring the genius of Sir 


Arnold Bax. A comparable absurdity would be if Finland declined ‘ 


to pay more than lip-service to Sibelius. It is true that Bax has 
had doughty champions—Edwin Evans, Eric Blom, Ralph Hill, 
and Julian Herbage—and I have even tried to put in a word myself. 
But the care with which his major works are excluded from concert 
programmes must be almost unique in the annals of imbecility. 
It is possible, however, that the example of the Dominions may 
contrive to arouse our programme committees from their sloth. 
The Toronto Symphony Orchestra has found no difficulty what- 
ever in giving a magnificent performance of the Third Symphony 
to an enthusiastic audience of four thousand people. If the good 
citizens of Toronto will kindly send their orchestra to London, 
such a gesture would help to remind England of Bax’s existence, 
and might even instil into one of our own orchestras the elements 


~ of cultural sensibility. This mild plea may be construed by my 


colleague Stanley Bayliss as another instance of my verbosity, but 
Iam quite willing to accept the risk of so formidable a rebuke. 
Meanwhile, it seems a good idea to spread the news that Bax’s 
Violin Concerto has been arranged for violin and piano by the 
composer (Chappell, 10s.). Written in 1938, this mellow and warm- 
hearted music is cast in three movements, of which the first bears 
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the title “Overture, Ballad and Scherzo.” The moods range from 
brilliant gaiety to lyrical meditation of the most enchanting kind. 
The Overture is keenly spirited, the Ballad wistful and poignant, 
and the Scherzo strikes a note of the utmost cheerfulness. Bax’s 
slow movement takes shape from an exquisite melody whose 
nature and treatment could scarcely be excelled for sheer beauty 
of sound. A gay and buoyant Finale, in the manner of a cheerful 
dance, clinches the design of this beautiful and resoundingly 
original work. The Concerto demands high musicianship in per- 
formance, but comes within the range of any good violinist, 
provided that he has artistic perception in addition to an excellent 
technique. Similar qualities are demanded from the pianist. I feel 
confident that music-lovers will seize the opportunity to study the 
Concerto in this arrangement, and help to make such lovely 
music more widely known. And I hope Alec Robertson will acquit 
me of trespass on his pages if I mention the urgent necessity for a 
recording of the Concerto in its full-dress version. The tragedy is 
that a wonderful recording does actually exist, but it cannot be 
played to listeners in this country owing to a prohibitive scale of 
royalties. 

The music of George Dyson is not lightly to be mentioned 
among admirers of Hindemith, but his Canterbury Pilgrims has 
succeeded in giving great pleasure to less esoteric circles, and | am 
proud to include myself among the unrepentant admirers of this 
fresh and delightful work. It has rightly won and held a cherished 
place in the affections of first-rate choral societies throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. The one thing needed has been 
an instrumental prelude of more substantial length than the score 
originally contained. This need has now been met by Dyson’s 
engaging Overture At the Tabard Inn (O.U.P., 5s.), which can be 


played in part before a concert performance of The Canterbury — 


Pilgrims, or included as an independent item in orchestral pro- 


grammes. The Overture has all the charm and freshness so - 


attractive in the cantata itself, bringing in a good deal of new 
material, but never going fareaway from the characters that 
Dyson has taken for his portraits. The scoring is judged to per- 
fection, and asks for nothing beyond the scope of any orchestra 
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accustomed to good standards. My only demur is at the micro- 
scopic print used for a score likely to be in such wide and con- 


tinued request. 


A cordial-welcome is deserved by E. J. Moeran’s Six Poems 


(Joseph Williams, 4s.), for voice and piano, set to the verses of 
Seumas O'Sullivan. The verses themselves are precisely of the 
kind to invite sensitive and imaginative music, and one could 
scarcely wish for anything more apt than Moeran’s response to 
this invitation. It is true that his own individuality becomes 
subdued at times, and appears at variable strength, but this is 
patently the outcome of a desire fully to preserve the simplicity of 
the words. Thus the first song, Evening, can strike one as belong- 
ing to the world of folk-song at its best, rather than the realm of 
Moeran’s personal style, yet the result is so beautiful that one 
could hardly wish the case to be altered. The personal note is 
altogether stronger in Moeran’s very remarkable setting of The 
Herdsman. This reflective, poignant song strikes to great depth, 
and can be worthily compared with the finest since the time of 
Peter Warlock. The Six Poems as a whole are to be cherished by 
all who recognise the richness of Moeran’s inventiveness, and 
ought on no account to be missed by others who have yet to make 
a full acquaintance with the art of this outstanding composer. 
The songs are wholly reasonable in their demands on executants, 
but require, of course, an interpretation which does justice to 
Moeran’s sensitivity. 
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Tue considerable effort of putting on, one after the other, the 


bt ’ thirty sides of the new and almost complete recording of La | 
a i Traviata, made recently in the Rome Opera House with English | 
ie equipment, is unfortunately not as amply rewarded as one might { 
4g ; have hoped. The cast, the “blurb” tells us, includes the pick of @ 


the younger generation of Italian operatic singers, and of these we 
have heard Luigi Infantino (the Alfredo) and Paolo Silveri (hisstage 
father) here during the season of Italian opera at Covent Garden ~ 
ag _ last year, and in recordings of single arias. The Violetta, Adriana 
My Guerrini, would, I imagine, make an excellent Tosca or Butterfly; 
ai ° _ but, though admirable in the dramatic portions of her réle, and 


is), able to rise finely to high points of climax, she is unable to present. 
Hi ea the consumptive heroine as a really appealing figure, and notably y 
a , i lacks charm and lightness in the opening scene. Though Infantino | 


has not as yet developed a true sense of style, he does better than ' 
I should have imagined; and Silveri does less’ well. He shows up 7 
very poorly in the “heavy” father’s commonplace aria Di Pro- . 
venza il mar, which requires far more distinguished treatment to 
be made tolerable. 

Everything else is on a competent level, and Bellezza gives 
a musicianly reading of the score. What one misses is any sense 
of being present at a performance; what one is all too conscious 
of is the group of singers round the microphones, and never 
changing position. 

I have said before, and I emphatically say again, that there is 
no reason why a reasonable degree of ‘‘atmosphere” should not 
be imparted into a studio recording. If, on the stage and according 
to the stage direction, Violetta rings a handbell for her attendant, 
I want to hear that handbell rung! If, to take a very familiar 


example, Butterfly’s voice is meant to be first heard in the distance, 
60 
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pi it annoys ‘me to hear her bang on top of the Bees and 
so on. The whole of an opera to be recorded should be studied 


_ from the point of view of making it sound as much like a real 


performance as possible. That means employing an able producer, 
and it should be done. As it is, discs such as Chaliapin’s Death of 
Boris (the early recording) or Melba’s arias sung at her farewell 
performance have an actuality that is thrilling, and which fully 
compensates for any extraneous noises there may be. 
Gigli is able, to a large extent, to create his own.atmosphere, 
‘and his recordings.of the Aubade from Lalo’s Le Roi d’ Ys (backed 
by the usual La Juive aria) and Ah pid non ridestar from Massenet’s 
Werther (backed by the usual Manon aria) are, his French accent 
apart, really beautiful: a lesson, in phrasing and control, to his less 
experienced colleagues. On the two reverse sides—both less well 
sung—the orchestral accompaniments leave a lot to be desired. 
It is pleasant, turning from opera, to find three contemporary 
English works on’ the lists: Britten’s, Second String Quartet 
(op. 36), Rubbra’s Second Violin and Pianoforte Sonata (op. 31), 


and Rawsthorne’s Symphonic Studies for Orchestra (of which. 


Oxford University Press have recently issued a miniature score 
for 10s. 6d.). 

Britten’s powerful and uncomfortable set somewhat over- 
weights the Zorian Quartet, and there are too many moments of 
rough playing and ugly sound in the frequent strenuous passages. 
The music is conceived in the grand manner, and when striving 
least is often beautiful; but a good deal of it seems to me more 
interesting to the eye than to the ear. There is one page of pure 
mechanics. 

The Chacony, in which os variations are divided by three 
cadenzas, for cello, viola, and first violin respectively, opens most 
impressively, and there is some really lovely writing after the viola 
cadenza; but, before making any final judgment on this difficult 
music, I should like to hear the quartet played by a more experi- 
enced team. The Rubbra Sonata, a charmingly lyrical work, 
very well played by Albert Sammons and Gerald Moore, comes 
all the way to meet you, and should make many good friends for 
the composer. The British Council sponsored this recording, and 
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also the one of Rawsthorne’s Symphonic Studies (Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Lambert). There is a lot of immensely exciting 
and colourful sound, as well as good logic, in this virile music. 
If Rawsthorne can match his fine dramatic sense with a more 
ingratiating lyricism, he should turn out, if he wants to do so, a 
notable opera. I hope he may do so. The recording is extremely 
vivid and occasionally more than lifesize. I cannot believe the 
composer meant his Allegro piacevole (side 5) marked “‘double- 
piano” for some way, to sound so very unpeaceful and so loud. 
The oboe seems acid in tone and the timpani roll at the end lacks 
punch. But all in all this is a very exciting and magnificently played 
affair, which I warmly recommend. Far from acid is Evelyn 
Rothwell’s lovely solo oboe playing in the arrangement of a 
Corelli Concerto, with her husband, John Barbirolli, conducting 
the Hallé Orchestra. I am predisposed to concertos that occupy 
only one double-sided record and, laziness apart, I feel we can’t 
have too much of the heart-easing music of this period. Equally 
lovely, and played as well as it is possible to conceive, is Alfredo 
Campoli’s recording of Tartini’s G Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano (with Eric Gritton). This violinist thoroughly deserves the 


very warm reception one can safely prophesy for his exquisitely _ | 


poised and lyrical playing of this fresh and noble music. Two 
Beethoven pianoforte sonatas have appeared, the Appassionata, 
played with erratic fire by Medtner, and Les Adieux (op. 81a), 
played by a young Swiss pianist, Albert Ferber, with a sensitive 
musicianship and appeal that place it wellabove the disappointing 
recording of the work made by Arthur Rubinstein some years ago. 

High praise should also go to Astra Desmond, who, with an 
excellent partner, new to the gramophone world, in Phillis Spurr, 
has made a complete and most satisfying recording of Schumann's 
Frauenlieben und Leben. Miss Desmond's deeply felt interpre- 
tation is without a hint of sentimentality or over-emphasis; and 
her voice has never sounded better or been under more perfect 
control. Since hard things are so often said (and not without 
reason) of English operatic singers, I was glad to receive a splendid 
recording, by Joan Cross, of Fiordiligi’s great aria Per pieta (sung 
in English) from Act 2 of Mozart’s Cosf fan tutte. The singer, 
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to use a sporting phrase, jumps all her formidable fences easily. 


and cleanly, and the part for the two horns is very well played, 
and recorded with due regard to its importance. 

Looking over the mass of records issued recently, one finds very 
many duplications and some welcome re- recordings. Among these 
are Ravel’s Septet, Schubert’s A minor String Quartet, Stravin- 
sky’s The Firebird (an astonishing recording with the last move- 
ment of the suite done in full), Dukas’s L’Apprenti Sorcier, and 
Holst’s Perfect Fool ballet music. What made the Delius Trust 
waste its money on another recording of Delius’s Violin Con- 
certo, when Sammons did one with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra so recently, I cannot imagine. Why not have recorded 
the exquisite little opera Fennimore and Gerda, or the closing 
section of The Mass of Life? 

Readers, if lucky, will have been able to hear by now all of the re- 
cordings I have mentioned. Possibly some, at least, of the wonder- 
ful discs recently made under the direction of Walter Legge on a 
visit to Vienna will have been issued by the time these words are in 
print. Mr. Legge recorded a number of singers in lieder, opera, and 
oratorio, and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in several sym- 
phonies, a number of Johann Strauss waltzes, etc. 

And so in due course we can expect (with finely played and 
properly balanced orchestral accompaniments) Hans Sachs’s two 
Monologues; Schubert’s Der Doppelganger and Der Wanderer, 
Schumann's Die beiden Grenadier. The way the singer, Hans 
Hotter, adapts his magnificent voice to the varying styles of the 
arias and songs is moststriking. Elizabeth Schwartzkopf, a musician 
of great ability anda pupil of Maria lvégun, amongst other things, 
has done Constanze’s two arias from Mozart’s Die Entfiihrung, 
a complete recording of the Motet Esultate, jubilate, and some 
Morley and Dowland. She possesses a large collection of old Eng- 
lish songs. Irmgaard Seefried, the other soprano, has also a lovely 
voice, but of her recordings I was only able to hear V’adore pupile 
from Handel’s Giulio Cesare. Mr. Legge has an excellent tenor 
and a magnificent contralto up his sleeve, and tells me that he 
means to record Mozart’s great Mass in C Minor in the Hof- 
kapelle on his next visit. 
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Rare MATHESON’S first production, as I am told it is, the 
educational Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, combines 
education with entertainment in such a way that neither is weak- 
ened. To have done that is a triumph of tact and skill. The camera 

oa has been used effectively and its expert tricks exploited sensibly. 
Brie That alone would not have made a film of this quality, and heaven | 

my knows it would have been simple enough to use just camera 
technique and leave it at that. The result would have been nuga- 
tory; this result is stimulating. 
For once the cleverness of the film director has had to pit itself 
against a similar cleverness in the musician. Benjamin Britten’s 
score has nothing to learn from a bag full of monkeys or film 
magnates. Was the thing given him, as one has been told, on a 
plate? Was this idea, now so completely right as to seem obvious, 
of a set of variations preceded by a theme and finished off by a 
coda, his design? Whoever had that brain-wave may be felicitated 
on hitting upon such a perfect scheme not only for the music but 

. for the story and the camera. We know at least who carried it out, 
and can judge how he did it from the concert version; this, when 
heard without commentary, gives the measure of the music as. 
such. It is a unique example of music that is precisely suited to 
film uses and yet can stand alone as a consecutive and self-sufficient 
work of art. The opportunity may never come again, a rare occur- 
rence made use of with admirable skill. The Purcell theme is an- 
nounced; thereupon variations follow which display the various 
instruments. Here the camera takes over, shooting the different 
players as they perform their parts and adding a delightful 

. piquancy to the music. That done, and the orchestra having been 

ue taken to pieces while Malcolm Sargent has explained each move, 
: the whole is put together again in a fugue. This is brilliant cinema, 
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THE COMPOSER’S INSPIRATION | 


Illustrations to the atticle by Michael Ayrton 
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“Il Penseroso.” This highly inefficient engraving after Michelangelo’ s 
famous statue 1s from the cover of the first edition of Liszt's score 


@ “S?. Francis Walking on the Waters,” by E. J. von 
Steinle, inspired Liszt’s piano piece. This is an 
example of a really deplorable picture which could 


move a great musician to compose 


“Scapino,” by J. Callot, from “I Balli di Sferrania,’ Callot’s 
celebrated series of engravings of the Commedia del Hote. The 
character of Scapino is that of an arrogant, but cowardly, bombastic 
lackey. William Wealton’s brisk comedy overture of the same title 

was motivated by this engraving 


“The Chorus of Angels,” from Mathias Grimewald’s “‘Isenbeim? 
altarpiece at Colmar, One of the world’s greatest masterpieces, and the 
Source of a movement from lHindemith’s “Mathis der Mahler? suite 


AA detail from Pieter Breughel’s “Battle between Carnival and Lent? in 

the Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vienna. Zdenek Fibich, a pupil of Smetana 

and one of the most important of nineteenth-century Czech composers, wrote 
a piano study of this celebrated painting 


All that remains of Oreagira’s great ““Triumph of Death” after the 

partial destruction of the Campo di Santo at Pisa during the recent 

Italian campaign. Liszt’s ““Todtentanz”’ interpreting this fresco in 

music is one of the rare examples of a masterpiece inspired by a 
masterpiece 
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the once famous Swiss artist. Bocklin, though his work 
repute to a greater extent than his best work merits. 1 


minov and Reger composed works after this picture, by 
v in favour with the surrealists, has fallen from general 
‘ture reproduced here is entirely worthy of Rachmaninov’ s 
bute 


Tan Wallace Andrea Mongelhi Liana Grani-——- Marray Dickie 


PAME BARBER OF SEVILLE’: 


Rossini’s masterpiece has been added to the repertoire of the New 

London Opera Company at the Cambridge Theatre. It introduced 

to London two new Scottish singers—the Dickie brothers, Wilham 
and Murray 


(LEFT) 
William Dickie as Figaro 


Liana Grani as Rosina 


Stanley Pope, Tony Sympson, Gustav Bouchard, lan Wallace, and William Wheeler 


MELOSC A: 


Puccini’s sinister opera has also been added to. the repertoire of the 

New London Opera Company, and the production is on a very high 

level. The cast consists of a well-balanced mixture of Italian and 
English singers 


(LEFT) 


Antonio Salvarezza as Cavaradossi 
Margherita Grandi as Tosca 
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“CARMEN” 


The newly formed Covent Garden Opera opened with Bizet’s ever- 
popular opera, with an all-English cast 


(LEFT) 
Edith Coates as Carmen 
Kenneth Neale as Don José 


ROME MEETING 


John Barbirolli visited Rome to conduct the St. Cecilia Orchestra in 

a programme of music by British composers. He was introduced to 

the- members of the Orchestra by the Italian conductor Victor de 
Sabata 


MUSIC OF THE FILM. 


is in play and fina ally Purcell’ s melody is floated on the fugal tex- 
_ ture and the final climax reached. It is altogether a brilliant piece 
of showmanship. 
At the same theatre, the Curzon, Auric’s music to the Gide Gis 
La symphonie pastorale could be heard. This is a different, more 
usual and indeed more difficult problem. It raises again the whole 
question of music’s place’in films. Judging from what has been left 
in the film, Auric’s work has been well done, though hardly in a 
- manner which could be called distinguished. It is, however, satis- 
a factory, by which I mean it would probably satisfy a film producer,’ 
aM since it impinges so little on the senses. It serves its purpose, we 
‘may say; and suggest also that, though in memory it seems to 
exist as little more than a backwash of sound, when it does come 
/4) forward it would be better away. As an instance I would point to 
‘| the moment, the central clue to the tale, where the blind girl, her 
| a sight now restored, sees the man whom she thinks to be her 
a, pastor but who is in reality the son. The acting is perfect, the 
moment of tension calls for nothing then but silence. It is the one 
a false step.in the film that music, admirable certainly but otiose, 
is called in to express the inexpressible state of the two people faced 
) —_ not only with each other but with their fate. Our state of tension 
has been deliberately heightened, only to be dissipated in music. 


Jt is a waste all round, and I cannot comprehend how the subtlety 


which informs the rest of the film could have suffered such abysmal 
defeat. Had it been otherwise we might well have missed a page 
or two of good music. But instead we should have had a split 
_ second of silent drama stupendous in effect. When Heine said that 
") ——- music carries on where words fail, he had no realisation of the 
' screen’s use of silence, something film experts are chary of 
allowing. 

There are exceptions. Carl Dreyer, the Danish creator of Day 
of Wrath, is one. “Rightly employed,” he lately said, ‘the music 
is capable of both supporting and deepening a mood which has 
: already been prepared through the pictures and the dialogue. If 
the music has a real meaning and an artistic intent, it is a valuable 
asset. But I hope—and towards this aim we must strive—that 
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the future will bring more and more real drama into films, drama 
that can stand on its own and does not require music—films in - 
which the spoken word does not fail.” 

Artistic intent can be found in John Ireland’s music for The 
Overlanders, and I can imagine Dreyer agreeing that it both 
supports and deepens a mood already prepared in the action. Iam 
told that some Australians feel otherwise; that the mood of the 
bush country has in the first place not been understood. As a 
foreigner I cannot judge that, though I can realise that any music 
with a slight tang of English folk-song would sound out of place 


_to an Australian. And I seem to recall that one sequence has that 


flavour. But for the average English listener Ireland’s music is like 
a freshening wind. From the very start the fanfares of the title 
music have an individuality unmistakably his own, a turn of 
harmonic design never before heard in the cinema. Music has been 
on the whole wisely used. Regret as one may that a great deal has 
evidently been discarded, better too little than too much, however 


splendid. 


MUSIC ON THE AIR 


Stanley Bayliss 


f 


* 


Tue chief thing for consideration this quarter is the Third Pro- 
gramme. It began bravely, and most musicians welcomed its 
coming. The only people who demurred were the low-brows. 
Strange as it may seem, quite a number of such resented a special 
programme devoted to more intellectual pursuits than Dick 
Barton—Special Agent and The Happidrome. When one looks 
back to the war years and remembers how often it was difficult 
for a musician to find something for himself on the Home and 
Forces programmes, it strikes one as colossal impudence that any 
low-brow should consider he doesn’t get a fair share of broadcast- 
ing time. The fact remains that many do show this resentment. 
One even asked fora fourth programme—devoted entirely to 
swing. ‘ 

On the other hand, those for whom the Third Programme is 
designed are beginning to question the desirability of a service all 
to themselves. They argue that this segregation of drama and 
music is bad, that contact is lost with reality, and that a kind of 
wireless museum is being formed. There is some force in this 
contention. Moreover, if we segregate music like this, we lose all 
possibility of converting anyone who may have tuned in by acci- 
dent and stayed to listen. 

Another criticism has been that there is no “fun” on the Third 
Programme. Heaven forbid that that complaint should lead to the 
introduction of a feature like Danger—Men at Work! Actually, 
there is a good deal of intellectual fun—the recent Shaw Festival 
and an Aristophanes programme prove that. But there is an 
element of the schoolroom, of lessons rather than entertainment, 
in the programmes. The B.B.C., I feel, is far too ready to indulge 
in “complete” features, and, moreover, in features that present 
the whole of very well-known series: for instance, Beethoven's 
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Thirty-two Piano Sonatas and Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes a 
Fugues. 

What is very welcome about the Third Programme is that the 
items are spaced out; if, say, an act of an Opera overruns its an- 
ticipated duration, there is no need to curtail it to make way for 
the next feature. And should there be blanks to fill up between the 
end of one item and another, they can be filled in by readings from 
established authors selected, in readiness, by equally well-known 
critics. 

The Third Programme also differs from the others by its 
deliberate policy of repeating features. If you have been unlucky 
enough to miss the first broadcast of, say, The Valkyrie, then it is 
possible for you to make good your loss at a repetition a few 
days later, often at an earlier or later hour. 

Opera has been in good supply. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
complete performances of Tristan and The Valkyrie. These were 
sung in German. This was not the first occasion that a Wagner 
opera had been heard in England since the cessation of hostilities 
with Germany. That honour goes to the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, who got in first with a revival of The Flying Dutchman. 

Then we have had broadcasts from foreign opera-houses: Der 
~ Rosenkavalier from Hamburg, and a real surprise on Boxing Day, 
when a record programme of Madame Butterfly was cancelled 
and replaced by a relay of Verdi’s Nabucco from La Scala, Milan. 


For most people this must have been marred by the inordinate 


length of the intervals, but of course it would have been improper 
to curtail society’s little chatter! 

Stanford Robinson has been zealous with studio opera; and as 
this article is being written he is conducting a performance of the 
original version of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov. He also gave 
us a Handel opera, Admeto. On Sundays there has been an 
innovation in the form of an hour or so of excerpts from popular 
favourites from Sadler’s Wells. I must confess that I have enjoyed 
this method of presenting broadcast opera most of all, and com- 
mend in particular The Bartered Bride, which was given with 
real zest. 

Sometimes, either accidentally or with malice aforethought, the 
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BBC. gives us an opportunity for odious comparisons. At a _ 


~ Wednesday night concert Sir Adrian Boult conducted an early 
work of Stravinsky’s that has been most unjustly lost sight of: his 
Scherzo Fantastique, which first drew Diaghilev’s attention to 
him and led to Stravinsky’s being commissioned to orchestrate 
two numbers in Les Sylphides and eventually to write The Fire 
Bird and Petroushka. Two days later, Leighton Lucas, with his 
own. orchestra, played nothing but Stravinsky: the Pulcinella 
' Suite, the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto, and the Danses Con- 
certantes. a 

What a contrast between early and late! It is evident that the 
Dumbarton Oaks Concerto is by the same hand that wrote the 
Scherzo Fantastique. It shows the same mastery of the orchestra, 
the same clarity, the same ingenious rhythmic combinations, yet 
there is a dryness about it that antagonises the listener. In follow- 
ing his theories of the nature of music, enunciated and. discussed 
in Chronicle of My Life and Poetique Musicale, Stravinsky seems 
to have lost all his vigour; it is as if he has lost a good deal of 
blood. I always approach a performance of a late Stravinsky work 
in the hope that I shall at last understand and be won over, but 
invariably I am put off. There are fascinating moments in Dum- 
barton Oaks; neyertheless, one sighs for the genius of The Fire 
Bird and Petroushka. 

Astra Desmond must be the most talented linguist amongst our 
-singers. Not onlyhas she been heard singing Grieg’s songs in the: 
two forms of Norwegian, but she has also broadcast in modern 
Greek, Spanish, and Portuguese. She also broadcast in English: — 
the Seven American Poems of Arthur Bliss. Unhappily, it has to 
be recorded that on this occasion her words were by no means to 
be clearly heard. I have often suspected that this practice of singing 
in foreign tongues may lead to carelessness in English enunciation, 
and I hope that this is only a momentary aberration on Miss 
Desmond’s part. That she is a fine artist there is no doubt. 

While on the question of songs and foreign tongues, I may say 
that I enjoyed the Seven Nursery Rhymes of Kabalevsky, sung by 
Oda Slobodskaya. These were all well-known English nursery 
rhymes, such as Old King Cole, translated into Russian and set to 
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music presumably for Russian adults. Are these songs being re- 
translated into English? They should be. 

In a recent issue of Music Magazine, E. J. Moeran introduced 
some recordings of folk-singers recently made in Norfolk. This was 
a most interesting broadcast, but not altogether an enjoyable one. 
It proved that collectors like Mr. Moeran have been faithful and 
accurate in noting down these traditional songs; but let me con- 
fess that I found the timbre of the voices of all the singers extremely 
raucous and almost unbearably ugly. 


Two great composers have been coupled with Cardinal New- - 


man. Firstly Robert Speaight, who read from the Apologia pro Vita 
Sua and The Idea of a University, and Kathleen Long followed 
with Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations in C minor. Secondly, 
Mr. Speaight read from Historical Essays and Miss Long played 
Schubert’s Moment Musical No. 6 in A flat and the Andante 
sostenuto, from the Sonata in B flat, Op. Posth. The cogency of 
these combinations is not very clear. Both Beethoven and Schubert 
were presumably Catholics by upbringing, but the fruit of their 
minds seems to have little in common with that of Newman’s. At 
this rate, we shall have Handel’s music coupled with readings 
from Martin Luther or John Calvin. And who is the musical 
equivalent of Mrs. Baker Eddy? . 

As for the eternal war between the ancients and the moderns, 
the old and the new, the B.B.C. holds a pretty even rein. If, for 
instance, welcome Dutch visitors give us Musica Antiqua, then, 
two days later, two performances of Anton Webern’s Cantata, 
Op. 29, for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra were announced. 


OPERA IN LONDON 
Stephen Williams 


* 


Waar is wrong with our English singers? 

Never let it be said that they are lacking in courage. Their 
courage—some have called it hardihood, temerity, even cheek— 
is absolutely boundless. They will fly at almost anything: eigh- 
teenth-century opera, French opéra comique, German music 
drama ; and when they fall, as they nearly always do, the resound- 
ing crash of their fall is drowned in generous applause for their 
brave, adventurous spirit. The English are a sporting race, and 
their hearts go out more readily to.the man who attempts a ten- 
foot brick wall and gets his shins broken than to the man who 
leaps a modest hurdle with complete grace and finish. As I write 
this, the Covent Garden Opera Trust is preparing a production 


of Strauss’s Rosenkavalier; and I, for one, am utterly baffled to’ 


imagine how the present generation of English singers will cope 
with this, one of the subtlest, most intricate, and most exquisitely 
stylised of all operas. 

_ Rosenkavalier may turn the scale, and we all fervently hope it 
will. But so far the English productions at Covent Garden have 
demonstrated, with tragic effect, that our native singers are 
lamentably lacking in tragic effect ; they seem to have no instinct 
for getting into the skins of their parts and no aptitude for dom- 
‘inating the scene. Never once in The Fairy Queen was I carried 
away by sheer beauty of sound, never once in Carmen was | hurt, 
shocked, frightened, or shaken, never once in Manon was I moved 
or distressed, and very seldom in any of them did I get a sense of 
style, of that ultimate grace which puts a radiance on technique, 
that indispensable art which conceals art. On the contrary, at each 
performance I got an awful, anxious, apologetic, don’t-shoot-us- 
we're-doing-our-best effect. Surely there must be something woe- 
fully wrong when even Bizet’s music sounds depressing! 
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People tell us that this is a far-flung result of Victorian repres- j 


sion. They say that we are at our best inoratorio and that opera is 


_ alien to the British temperament, which finds something indecor- 


ous in showing its emotions—rather like undressing in the street. 
But what of the Beecham Opera Company during the first World 
War, and of the B.N.O.C. which followed it? Was there anything 
prim, repressed, or Victorian about Frank Mullings, Robert 
Radford, Robert Parker, Frederic Austin, Jeanne Brola, Florence 
Austral? No: those artists had a bigness and spaciousness about 
them that made their art larger than life, not smaller. And I defy 
anyone to prove that it is merely the enchantment of distance that 
makes me say so. 

Another possible explanation was put to me by an English 
baritone the other day. He was complaining how busy he was. 


“Well,” I said, “that’s fine. Think of the money you’re making!” 


He admitted this. ‘‘But,’’ he went on, “‘there’s another side to it: 
like so many English singers of to-day, I’m wearing myself out and 
I haven’t any time to study. It’s an opera at Birmingham to-night, 
an oratorio.at Glasgow to-morrow, a concert at Bristol next day, 
with hours and hours in draughty trains and post-war hotels. We 
can’t afford to turn down the jobs, but what leisure do we get to 
perfect our styles or to specialise? They reprimand us for going 
into musical comedy and the like; but they forget that we have 
to pay our rent until something really worth while turns up. 
The only solution is for this country.to subsidise music.’’ I hope 
the Government will take notice. 

Well, the Covent Garden first nights are old history now. The 
singers certainly got their share of hard knocks, and there is no 
zest in returning at this late stage to rub salt in the wounds. Let us 
rather count our blessings. 

In The Fairy Queen, for example, we had Constant Lambert’s 
irreproachable arrangement of Purcell’s charming music, an 
imaginative production by Malcolm Baker-Smith, and some noble 
verse-speaking, particularly and transcendently from Margaret 
Rawlings as Titania. In Carmen Edith Coates made the very best 
of a miscast job, Dennis Noble brought a touch of the old glory to 
the part of Escamillo, and Edward Burra’s settings were brilliant 


e 


ai colourful, if at times they vaguely suggested guide-book ; 
illustrations. Manon was perhaps the most satisfactory of the 
English productions. The American soprano, Virginia Mac- 
Watters, beganwith a ‘‘wobble,” but gained confidence later. Her 
_ Manon was an agreeable puss. The richest experience of the 
evening was Heddle Nash’s singing of the Dream Song—per- 


fectly judged and beautifully shaped. 
Another blow to British prestige—and a surprise to me—was 

Stanley Pope’s failure as Scarpia at the Cambridge Theatre. A 

surprise because, after the highly successful operations those 


Italian surgeons, Dino Borgioli and Mariano Stabile, have per- 


formed on the other English members of this company, I expected 
a distinguished triumph. Now let me make every possible allow- 
ance for Mr. Pope: it was his first attempt at the part, he was 
following a perfectly magnificent interpretation by Stabile himself 
—and Stabile sat in the stalls facing him! One cannot blame him 


for being anxious; but unfortunately his anxiety constantly 


showed itself, in a certain restless fussiness. And an anxious, 
restless, or fussy Scarpia is unthinkable. ‘‘E avanti lui tremava 


tutta Roma!” Well, it just wasn’t true. Still, that was his first 


night, and by now Mr. Pope may have grown into the Bas He 
certainly has the right voice and the right figure. 

The Cambridge surgeons were more Paflodecstil with the young 
Scottish brothers, Murray and William Dickie, who played the 
Count and Figaro in The Barber of Seville; especially William, 
whose voice has acquired.the true Italian ring, and whose “Largo 
al Factotum’’ was an electrifying tour de force. But he, also, has 
yet to learn the actor's hardest lesson : to keep still. Incidentally, in 


this production we had one of the most striking performances seen | 


here in opera for some years: Andrea Mongelli as the disreputable 
Don Basilio. He gave us a rich bass voice and a gross, gleeful, 
gloating sense of character. Of course he clowned it to the utter- 
most; why not? And, of course, he sang the great Calunnia in 
C; and why not again? Rossini’s original Dis absurd for a real 
bass voice. 


And now, having reverently mourned the passing of English © 


opera singing, let me record the pleasantest surprise of this winter: 


M.M.3—5* 
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the Sadler’s Wells performance of Tosca. It was the best thing I 
had seen Sadler’s Wells do and one of the most thrilling perform- 
ances of Tosca I had ever seen at all. Here was no oratorio polite- 
ness, no concert-platform reticence. It was the real thing—opera 
with a punch. Victoria Sladen, as Tosca, looked, sang, and acted 


- the part with a really devastating sincerity. Her voice was equal 


to every demand; and yet there were moments when the passion 
of the scene so choked her that she did not even pretend to sing at 
all—and I am sure Puccini would have approved. The Cavaradossi 
was James Johnston, and here let me say again that this is a voice 


of considerable importance. If he is given time to study his art, ° 


and not forced to tear about all over the country singing opera, 
oratorio, ballads, and musical comedy in order to provide the 
Sunday joint, he has a chance of doing great things. Roderick 
Jones was a superb Scarpia, and his fall down the staircase in his 
death agony would surely qualify him for the Olympic Games. 
So much for the singing and acting; it only remains for me to 
implore the governors of Sadler’s Wells to take the designer and 
producer of Tosca, stand them up against a wall in Rosebery 
Avenue and get Scarpia’s soldiers to shoot them—“just as in the 
case of Palmieri’! The designer, for making Scarpia’s room in the 
Farnese Palace resemble a palm court in a modern hotel and for 
robbing us of the panorama of Rome in the last act; and the 
producer for introducing at the beginning, believe it or not, the 
Marchese Attavanti, thus holding up Angelotti’s panic-stricken 
entrance and wrecking the whole dramatic urgency of the scene. 
Do these clever young men honestly believe that they can improve 
on such a master of stagecraft as Puccini? 

One of the most charming productions at Sadler’s Wells this 
season was The Bartered Bride, well sung and acted, especially by 
James Johnston as Jenik, Minnia Bower as Marenka, and Howell 
Glynne as the Marriage Broker. A good straight performance, with 
no flabbergasting bits of “business.” 


BALLET IN LONDON’ 
Arnold Haskell 


* 


Ons of the most important events that has happened in the life of 
-our National Ballet has been the collaboration of Leonide Massine, 
which gives to our Company a direct link with the Russian 
repertoire and tradition. The first ballet chosen for this purpose 
was that masterpiece of Falla-Picasso-Massine, The Three- 
cornered Hat. The very essence of Diaghilev’s work was the 
parallelism that was achieved between the various elements 
composing ballet. The Three-cornered Hat was the most striking 
example of this. The collaborators had taken Spanish folk material 
and had made a perfect translation for ballet purposes. It is this 
question of translation that is so frequently misunderstood. I shall 
never forget the reception that this ballet had in Spain itself, a 
country intensely sensitive about the use of its national dance idiom. 

The performance at Covent Garden showed us a Massine com- 
pletely unchanged by the lapse of time. No dancer within living 
memory has ever combined, to such a fine degree, the subtle with 
superb showmanship, dignity, and yet the ability to project him- 
self across the footlights. The effect of such a performance on the 
young dancers fortunate enough to be either on the stage with 
him or watching him cannot be overestimated. Margot Fonteyn 
showed that when she has studied the réle of the Miller’s Wife 
from all its many angles, she will give a very fine performance. She 
has the ideal physique and the necessary response to the music. 
It should become one of her great roles. 

The whole company responded admirably, and Alexander 
Grant, John Hart, Beryl Grey, and Moira Shearer stood out. 

How many “ghosts” there were in the audience! Those very 
smart people who had seen no ballet since the last Russian dancer 
left this country before the war. If they have the slightest discern- 
ment, which I doubt, they will have been agreeably startled. 
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In a gracious curtain speech, Massine paid tribute to Ninette de _ r 


Valoisand to theperfection that she had brought to her Company. 
The award of the C.B.E. to Ninette de Valois brings official 
recognition to her remarkable work, and truly she belongs among 
the giants of the art as dancer, teacher, producer, choreographer, 
administrator, and, when she has time, as a writer on dancing 
without equal. She has given us a National Ballet that can rank 
with the great State-controlled companies of the Continent. 

Recent Covent Garden productions have suffered from a 
certain gaudy opulence. Coppélia, for instance, was robbed of 
nearly all its period charm and of much of its dramatic point, 
especially in the second act, by an over-intricate décor that com- 
pletely ignored the indications in the dramatic book. Fonteyn 
danced with extraordinary charm and with all her new-found 
attack. It was Robert Helpmann’s interpretation of Dr. Coppelius 
that raised an outcry from the purists. They protested that he was 
altogether out of the period picture. Doubtless they were right, 
but the majority, and I agree with them, held the view that the 
traditional characterisation would have been intolerably dull at 
the present day, and that such an interpretation had made the 
revival a possible one. 

The next work to be presented was a creation, Les Sirenes, with 
choreography by Frederick Ashton, music by Lord Berners, 
scenery and costumes by Cecil Beaton. It exploited that old, 
rather nostalgic jest about the Edwardians. Ashton’s contribution 
was in parts exceedingly skilled ballet of amusing satire, as well as 
of the broader buffoonery; but once again the choreography was 
obscured by over-lavish production. The balloon and the trick 
motor-car were gadgets that would have delighted us in a pre-war 
Cochran review, as also Helpmann’s skit on opera, but they were 
definitely out of place on the Opera House stage. Beaton’s cos- 
tumes were extraordinarily attractive, though he had scarcely 
translated his material for the ballet stage; his décor was realistic 
and commonplace. The score by Lord Berners was something of a 
disappointment after the pointed Wedding Bouquet, and did not 
add to Ashton’s opportunities. 

Choreography came into its own with the production ofthe Fairy 
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Queen masque, and the danced portions possessed real quality. 


_Ashtonavoided the obvious mistake of copying thepériodslavishly, 


- but created choreography in keeping with Michael Ayrton’s fine 


designs, in which both scholarship and originality found a place. 
Ashton has seldom done anything better than the Echo Dance, 
or than Margot Fonteyn’s sparkling solo. The juxtaposition of 
singers and dancers on the stage was not altogether a happy one. It 
contains, I believe, the answer to what is wrong with British Opera. 

Meanwhile, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre itself the Junior Company 
continues to flourish. Its dancers are enthusiastic and can com- 
municate their enthusiasm to the audience, and already some of 
them are gaining the style and finish that one associates with the 
name of the company. Their creation of Andrée Howard’s Mardi 
Gras, with music by Salzedo and décor by Hugh Stevenson, will 
add something to Andrée Howard’s reputation as a choreographer 
among the technical-minded, but it cannot be called a total success. 
It is over morbid in theme for such a young company, and mor- 
bidity rather than true romanticism is-the key-note. It is over- 
long, yet so hectic in action that one cannot establish dramatic 
contact with the heroine, and, consequently, her subsequent 
sufferings leave one unmoved. It would require the music of a 
Berlioz or a Liszt to carry such a theme. Two young dancers 
distinguished themselves in particular: Anne Heaton showed 
glimpses of a future Giselle, and the very vital Nadia Moore, 
looking extraordinarily like the young Baronova, danced the 
Circus Girl with brio and self-assurance. 

An interesting contrast to Mardi Gras is provided by the revival 
of Ninette de Valois’ Haunted Ballroom with its stock romantic 
theme. This is in no sense a great work, but it revives surprisingly 
well because it is a school piece, a highly professional work in 
which the narrative is clearly told and the timing is perfect. Miss 
de Valois does not allow herself to be diverted from her purpose by 
obscure symbolism. She realises that Noverre is a better guide than 
Freud. The late Geoffrey Toye’s music is melodious if not very 
interesting in itself, but it succeeds admirably as ballet music. The 
Motley’s set and costumes complete a production that has been 
conceived as a whole. 
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June Brae is admirable in the rdle created by and named after _ ] 
Markova. She has no great technique, but she is among ‘the most iH 
musical of contemporary dancers, and she has a natural grace that 
carries period costume as if it were a part of her. ; 

2 So perfect had been the partnership of Celia Franca and Honor 
Frost in Khadra that great things were expected of their new joint 
venture. Our hopes may have been raised too high. Bailemos 
(Spanish for “Let us Dance,” and why not call it so?) is a suite de 
danses based on Massenet’s music to Le Cid. This gay and essen- 
: tially danceable music is in no sense authentically Spanish, merely 
pimento-flavoured. We do not, of course, look for authenticity 
from the choreography, but to provide even a flavouring of Spain 
: it is necessary to know the idiom really well, and the result in 

Bailemos is far from convincing. Celia Franca’s own dance, while 

it has a certain glitter, is in many respects the very opposite of 
' Spanish dancing, that always has, even at its wildest, both dignity 

and the feeling of much power in reserve. There are some ingenious 
moments in the choreography, especially in the use made of the 
scenic arches, but the climax is poor, no more in fact than the 
finale to any commonplace opera ballet. There is little true design 
and much poverty of actual movement. 
5 The décor is a good abstract translation of the burning rock and 
cactus landscape of Spain, but the black costumes are monotonous, 
as the highly decorative Honor Frost herself demonstrated very 
clearly when on the first night she took her call in a gold-coloured 
dress. It lit up the scene. 2 

Among the dancers only Pauline Wadsworth caught the Span- 
ish flavour, and Donald Britton, a coming dancer, was exhilarating 
in a fine athletic performance. 

It was obviously unfortunate that Bailemos and The Three- 
cornered Hat should be presented during the same week. However 
much the two works may differ in invention, nothing in any way 
Spanish can exist alongside Massine’s masterpiece, but the Franca- 
Frost Khadra has a distinction that makes it hold its own with the 
exotic period of Russian ballet, magnificent as much of the chore- 
ography of that period was. 


PCONGERTS: IN: LONDON 


George Dannatt 
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IN its early days the emergence of the B.B.C. as an active music- 
making body aroused many a heated controversy. Those who were 
in favour of the new organisation saw that an immense audience 
of potential music-listeners could be catered for, and that the 
contemporary composer, for the first time since the decline of 
private patronage, would have an unprecedented chance of being 
heard and appreciated in his own lifetime. Nevertheless, few of the 
enthusiasts of that day could have envisaged such a cultural 
achievement as the Third Programme, or the extended reper- 
cussions a programme of this nature might have on the formation 
of musical taste. 

Since the autumn of 1946 many people have felt concerned by 
the small audiences to be encountered at any London concert in 
which the programme displays initiative but does not include a 
virtuoso among the performers. The decline has been so marked of 
late that one daily awaits protests from that school which opposed 
a really live broadcasting body in the first instance, that’ the 
concert audience has dwindled because of the Third Programme. 
Probably, however, a certain proportion will be stimulated to go 
and hear in the concert-hall music which previously they eschewed, 
whilst the Grieg-Rachmaninov-Tchaikovsky concerto audience 
will remain stuck in the morass of the “popular classic.” At 
Brighton, it may be mentioned, Herbert Menges with the South- 
ern Philharmonic Orchestra, strives to introduce from time to 

-time works of less popular appeal and, quite apart from local 
apathy, has to face opposition from visiting orchestras playing 
programmes of the very genre he is striving to avoid. 

Those who were able to hear the complete Beethoven Quartets 
played by the Léwenguth Quartet at the Wigmore Hall, and later 
onthe Third Programme, hada tremendously inspiring experience ; 
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one which I frst had in 1934 when students of the Royal Academy 


of Music zealously attempted the same herculean task. They played 


with a never-to-be-forgotten enthusiasm and with a sincerity of 


purpose often lacking in professional recitalists; some of them 
were to become famous string executants a few years later, includ- 
ing Max Gilbert and Florence Hooten. To play the seventeen 
Quartets in their order of composition, as the R.A.M. students did, 
involves a tremendous strain when the late quartets are reached ; 
but it is absorbing to watch Beethoven’s power of writing in this 
extremely difficult medium reach full maturity. Of the Lowenguth 
playing it was interesting to note that they played the late period 
quartets very much better than the early ones. Probably their 
greatest interpretation was the Grosse Fuge, Op. 133, which 
incidentally confirmed how inadequate the work sounds on a 
string orchestra. 

Of piano recitals Iso Elinson has given the Beethoven Sonatas, 
and Carlos Vazquez the Mozart, including the preludial C minor 
Fantasia (K.475) to that most beautiful sonata of the same key 
(K.457). Vazquez’s style is unassuming, and, avoiding drawing- 
room elegance, he kept alert to the sudden changes of mood to 
be found throughout the frequently uninteresting piano writing. 
Elinson is a brilliant player, and his exposition of the Beethoven 
Sonatas.has much to offer. It is no easy task to be sympathetic to 
both the early Haydnish sonatas and the late extremely difficult 
and completely individual ones. 

Apart from the Promenade Concerts, the B.B.C. provides three 
series of public concerts: the Wednesday Symphony Concerts, the 
Saturday People’s Palace Concerts, and the Monday Chamber 
Concerts. TheB.B.C. display-bills and programmes should not pass 
unmentioned, for the ability to provide designs for programmes 
and posters which are attractive but not blatant, compelling but 
not vulgar, is generally completely Jacking in the world of the 
concert. 

In the three series mentioned, there is a welcome proportion of 
new and rarely heard works, a generally high standard of perform- 
ance and an exceptionally low level of attendance; in this respect 


many people will find the Chamber Concert prices too high, and, 


CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


_ considering the mausoleum in which one has to sit, the Albert. 


Hall prices might fairly be reduced. One of the most significant 


new chamber works was Bloch’s Second Quartet. The music is 


extremely difficult to play, unfamiliar to the ear, and astoundingly 
concentrated. The interpretation of this profound and exciting 
work by the Griller String Quartet is a great musical experience. 
_ Immensely impressive is the conducting of Rafael Kubelik. He 
gave a first performance in England of Martinu’s Fourth Sym- 
phony ; this work has an exquisite Largo, with muted horns and 


individual string writing over an inevitably sure bass. Martinu 


employs a tremendously large orchestra with great effect. 

Frequently outstanding performances by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra are to a great extent due to their possessing a permanent 
conductor. 4 

Like others of our too many orchestras, the London Symphony 
Orchestra has no permanent conductor. In the admirable series at 
the Albert Hall on Sunday afternoons, in which some of the best 
conductors and soloists regularly appear, this orchestra continues 
to supply a certain demand. They are a persevering body whose 


players frequently give the impression of requiring pruning, and 


this, plus a permanent conductor, would make them a power in 
the capital. I would strongly suggest that Arthur Hammond is the 


__ man for the job. In two Holbrooke-Hammond concerts at the 


Kingsway Hall he made this orchestra work, and consequently 
play, as one has seldom heard them before. Holbrooke’s neglected 
music has some lovely things to offer. His symphonic poem The 
Viking is a ruthless and highly dramatic essay in orchestral 
climax building, and his Elegy for Strings (Caradoc’s Dream) is a 


sensitively written lament. At these two concerts the audience was 


shamefully minute. 


Six successful concerts of chamber music were given by Thomas 
Matthews and Eileen Ralf (violin and piano). It was interesting to 
hear in one concert the three Brahms Violin Sonatas; with mem- 
bers of the Philharmonia they made a splendid ensemble and gave 
most acceptable performances of piano and violin concertos by 


_ Bach, Vivaldi, and Mozart. How right these pre-Beethoven con- 


certos sound with only a small accompanying string band. The 
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audience which greeted these Matthews-Ralf concerts of classical 
music was an improvement on the usual attendance at chamber 
concerts; but it is fairly obvious that the much-advertised war- 
time audience has had its fill, and that the concert which can offer 
a society occasion, a virtuoso soloist, an ostentatious conductor, 
: will draw the crowd every time. 
ah: The Boyd Neel Orchestra’s programmes of rare classics and 
+ important modern works at Chelsea Town Hall now attract an 
‘as audience which fills about a quarter of that smallish building. A 
short time ago The Observer pointed out that in their 1946 
September-December series their loss was about £1,000, whilst 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, in their carefully chosen, 
excellently played, and variously conducted Sunday evening 
7 programmes at Covent Garden lose as much as £300 a concert. 
The politician Lubin, in Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, says, 
amongst a number of other home truths: “. .. When you talk to 
your constituents about thetoiling millions, they don’t consider 
4 that you are referring to them. They are all third cousins of some- 
body with a title or a park... .” 
Perchance my remarks about the paucity of audiences for 
important concerts, particularly concerts by the smaller music- 
ae making bodies, do not apply to you . . . perhaps you consider the 
remarks only apply to'some of your third cousins who collect 
autographs, or confine their attention to the flamboyant con- 
ductor... perhaps... well... perhaps you'll think about it.... 


NORTHERN DIARY 
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SCOTLAND: MAURICE LINDSAY 


As the summer months drew near, bringing with them Edin- 
burgh’s first International Festival of Music and Drama, the col- 
umns of two of the leading Scottish daily newspapers were filled 
with controversy over Scotland’s representation. Quite apart 
from the merits or demerits of the case for the inclusion of more 
contemporary Scottish music and drama, the controversy served 
to stir up general awareness of the Festival’s scope and imminence, 
as well as its shortcomings. At the time of writing, Scotland, the 
hostess, has only been allowed two compositions of her own— 


_ Tan Whyte’s Piano Concerto and a small piece, Coronach, by the 


late Dr. David Stephen, one of Mr. Whyte’s erstwhile teachers. 

Many people—and I am one of them—feel that a foreign visitor 
with a normally inquiring turn of mind (a Swede, for instance, 
coming to Scotland for the Festival) would naturally expect to 
be able to get some idea of what contemporary Scottish composers 


are doing. Now, excellent though Mr. Whyte’s Piano Concerto 


may prove to be, it and the other little piece do not give an 
adequate picture of the creative position in the country. Within 
the last eighteen months or so, Cedric Thorpe Davie’s Symphony 
in C has been performed under John Barbirolli and Constant 
Lambert in England, and Walter Siisskind and Jan Whyte in 


Scotland. It is a work of undoubted merit and an obvious choice 


- for inclusion in that representative programme of Scottish music 


which should form a feature of any Scottish Festival. 

No one could imagine a music festival in Finland which did not 
include a programme of Kilpinen’s songs. Scotland’s greatest 
contributions to modern music so far are the songs of Francis 


George Scott. As nearly everyone knows, the Scottish Lowland 


music tradition was utterly severed by the Protestant reformers 
in the sixteenth century. Yet Scott has written songs which give 
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vocal tradition. No such tradition exists. Scott has done for song 
in Scotland more or less what Elgar did for symphonic music in 
England. The mere idea of a Festival of Music in Edinburgh with- 
out any of these fine songs is, to say the least of it, puzzling and 
perplexing. 

The Festival will undoubtedly be a source of delight toallwho 
are able to attend it, despite the lack of proper Scottish representa- : 
tion. But I understand that it is the aim of Edinburgh’s City 
Fathers and their anonymous musical advisers to make it an | 
annual event. A true festival must have its roots in the creative 
soil of the country which organises it—Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
Hereford or London can sport as many festivals as they choose. 
They offer something native asa core round which the 
international items are grouped. But if the organisers of the 
Edinburgh Festival really delude themselves into the belief 
that the wholesale importation of foreign music, however 
good, and virtually the complete exclusion of worth- 
while Scottish music, is a policy leading to permanency, they will 
be much mistaken. Shopkeepers and hoteliers may benefit, but 
Scottish culture will not. And no cultural festival can hope to 
survive for very many years if it is organised in the face of hostility 
# and resentment from the leading creative artists in Scotland. 
The concluding months of the musical season in Scotland 
ai 7 revealed an interesting fact. The appearance of three or four 
“celebrities” within about a week of each other, all offering 
“popular” programmes of a light order, proved that saturation 
point had been reached in Edinburgh and Glasgow. This might 
have been interpreted as a healthy sign, were it not that the Boyd 
i Neel Orchestra, playing Bach Brandenburg concertos, had to 
perform in even more sparsely populated halls than the deflated 
“celebrities.” 

The audiences at the Scottish Orchestra’s closing concertsshowed 
no signs of falling off in numbers. The last programmes were, 
on the whole, just as unenterprising as those at the opening of the 
season. Very little contemporary music found a place. It will be 
interesting to watch the progress of the Scottish Orchestra next 


the impression of having behind them a ripe, unbroken Scottish : 
| 
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year aa the Edinburgh Founders’ Guild carries out its threat to 
_ form an independent orchestra. I use the word “threat” advisedly, 
_ because the Guild seems to me to flourish in an unreal and un- 
"practical atmosphere. I have sometimes wondered if the main © 
driving force behind the project is not the parochial and rather 
foolish civic rivalry between Edinburgh and Glasgow. Another 
orchestra in Scotland at the moment would be far from a blessing 
to the country. Let me explain. 

The amount of money guaranteed so far, I understand, comes to 
little more than a few thousand pounds. But to cover the Scottish 
Orchestra against loss in a fairly good season, I am told that 
£6-9,000 is required. Furthermore, this assumes that the income 
of the orchestra never falls much below £6-709 a week. It is the 
income which keeps an orchestra on its feet, and not the guarantee 
fund. Guarantors have a habit of regretting their first flush of 
generosity when called upon to pay more than a shilling or two 
in the pound. The main centre of population in Scotland is 
Glasgow. And it is, therefore, to Glasgow that any Scottish 
orchestra must look for its largest number of regular supporters. 

It may be that Edinburgh only envisages founding a small band 
of players; perhaps a chamber orchestra. This might be a practical 
proposition. But if Edinburgh seriously intends a full-scale 
orchestra, the implications should be clearly appreciated. It will 
haye to give concerts outside Edinburgh. Already, the Scottish 
Orchestra has covered the rural areas and the smaller towns as 
completely as is economically possible. Inevitably, the Edinburgh 
orchestra will have to give concerts in Glasgow, out of sheer 
necessity. Sooner or later there will be direct competition between 
‘the two orchestras, and both will almost certainly collapse in 
financial ruin, 

From one angle, this might not altogether be a bad thing, for 
no one with high standards is fully satisfied with the Scottish 
Orchestra as it is at present constituted. The only alternatives 
“would be either a new orchestra created out of the double ruin, 
designed to serve the whole of Scotland, and for economic reasons 
based on Glasgow; or the expansion of the B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra into a larger, concert-giving body. 
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LIVERPOOL: A. Ko HOELAND 


Half-way through the winter season, it was possible to observe 
that, despite some bright periods, the musical barometer in Liver- 


“pool could at no time be described as set fair. There were some 


ominous fluctuations in concert attendances. We had become so 
used during the war years to the spectacle of a full house that it 
was with something of a shock that we realised that those happy 
days (for the concert-promoter) were past. There were clouds, too, 
on the national horizon, and when the crisis came in February 
it served merely to accentuate a situation which had already 
begun to cause anxiety. 

It was not so much, perhaps, that the total public had slumped 
as that its distribution among the various events had become 
unpredictable. No one doubts that this is due very largely to the 
existence of a considerable new public which has its rather limited 
likes and dislikes. There would be a full hall for a Chopin recital 
by Pouishnoff and a half-empty one for a certainly not less enter- 
taining recital by Claudio Arrau. What has puzzled some observers 
is that there seem to be not one but several different publics for 
things of a like nature. This, in the case of orchestral music, is 
doubtless due in the main to times and seasons. Thus we have for 
the Philharmonic concerts a Tuesday evening public, the most 
consistent and expensive; a Saturday evening public, the most 
popular but not the least expensive; and a Sunday afternoon 
public, the cheapest and smallest of all, this season, when a rather 
more high-brow policy has been adopted. Many of the more 
difficult modern’ works, such as Mahler’s Song of the Earth, 
Bax's Symphony No. 7, and Bartok’s Violin Concerto, have been 
given in both the Tuesday and Sunday series. There is slight 
evidence that there is a sufhcient number of people willing to hear 
such works twice in the same week to justify the procedure(though 
of course the orchestra benefits), or indeed that the Sunday public 
is Bax- or Bartok-minded on the whole. And the policy of playing 
off such works against some popular concerto or symphony by 
Tchaikovsky or Beethoven may finish by driving two different 
sets of people out of the hall. This formula of combining the ex- 
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tremes of difficulty and populari ie has in fact been rather worked © 


to death. 

_ Assuming, then, that there are two or three digurene publics 
for orchestral music, it would seem sensible to try to provide for 
them and to let them educate themselves rather than attempt to 
force the pace at a dificult moment. What we are really confronted 
with is the problem not only of providing for the public but of 
maintaining the orchestra, that is, a full-time orchestra which 
must be kept continually employed. Apart from concerts outside 
the city, the solution has been sought in a certain number of 
ptivate (or “closed’’) concerts for (a) the three thousand members 
of the Philharmonic Club, (b) employees of industrial firms, (c) 
“Youth” audiences between the ages of 14 and 21, and (d) school- 
children during school hours. Yet in spite of all these accessory 
activities, in spite of subsidies and endowments, the Philharmonic 
cannot make ends meet and is once again appealing for increased 
public support. Before this is granted, we ought to know what the 
present subsidies to the orchestra amount to in the aggregate, in 
cash and rent-free use of the Corporation’s hall. And we ought to 
inquire to what extent this incessant orchestral activity has had 
a prejudicial effect on other forms of music-making. 

A number of pre-war musical societies have made efforts to 
renew or continue their activities, but the support has been uni- 
formly meagre, Chamber music never had a large public, but at one 
time it had a fairly consistent following, whereas now its very 
existence is precarious. Recitals, whether vocal or instrumental, 
are at a discount. Celebrity visitors are by no means certain of 
attracting a house. There has been a general decline of amateur 
activity, except perhaps in the domain of amateur orchestras, and 
choral music hardly flourishes as it once did in this area. We have 
a number of excellent organists, but the St. George’s Hall organ is 
still out of commission and no successor has yet been appointed 
to the late City Organist. We are rarely favoured with the visit 
of an opera company, and such local productions as there may be 
are confined to half a dozen stock operas. 

Now each and all of these things should have a place in any 
really healthy musical system. Much stress is laid on the educa- 
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tional aspect of music at the present time (and incidentally the _ 
appointment of Gerald Abraham as the first Professor of Music 
at Liverpool University is a step in the right direction), but educa- 
tion that consists in a passive appreciation of one side of music 
only can never carry us very far. The supply of instrumentalists, 
apart from the all too numerous pianists, can be maintained only 
if practical teaching is part of the duties of the best exponents; but 
where the best exponents are ceaselessly engaged in the routine of 
orchestral playing, there can be very little time for teaching. 
Whether Liverpool needs or could maintain an Academy of Music, 
as was mooted some time ago, is a matter of opinion. But it might 
be one means of securing that players of the first class should be 
induced to take up their residence in the city, as they have in 
Manchester, whereas some of our best players have shown a 
tendency to seek their fortunes elsewhere. If the crisis or the slump 
is destined to develop, it may be the means of causing the city to 
take stock of its musical resources and to consider the best means 
of promoting a full and well-balanced musical culture. 


MANCHESTER? “fH BELIOrT 


in We emerged from the war, musically speaking, with our most 
priceless possession, the Hallé Orchestra, well on the way to anew 
lease of glorious life under Barbirolli, but with the ghastly loss of 
the only concert-hall fit for the Hallé to play in. How do we find 
ourselves after these years of the rigours and hardships of peace? 

Well, the Hallé Orchestra is now, to my knowledge, a finer 
ensemble than it has been at any other time during the past 
twenty years. To enumerate its virtues in detail would be 
superfluous: let us say, with becoming modesty, that we can now 
boast of possessing one of the finest orchestras in Britain, and 
leave it-at that. 

Where, however, do we go from here? I have been wondering. 
Thus far the orchestra has maintained its freshness, its mustard- 
keenness, to an almost incredible degree, having regard to the 
extent of its activity, which takes it all over the country and entails 
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_ off the purest enthusiasm. I have stressed the point before, and 
repeat myself again: this problem is economic and the solution is 
Subsidy. We have ministries of everything except Fine Arts, so 
the beginnings, it would seem; must be local—that is, municipal. 

There are signs that this is beginning to sink in, so I at once 
hasten to add that while an economically secure Hallé Society 
would be a fine thing and a great thing anda long step in the right 
_ direction, it would not solve all the problems of musical Man- 
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i Arts? Of course, without adequate financial backing it would be 


-| a vain thing. So let us, at the outset, eschew the notion of a board 
; _ of lay figures stuffed with sawdust. Real people, if you please, with 
-| a backing of gold dust. 
| Now, heaven forbid that I should advocate any form of dicta- 
4 torship. On the contrary, the musical section of the Bureau should 
have its terms ‘of reference very clearly defined; it should exist, not 
fe to control musical activity, but to act as a central advisory board 
_ to see that musical enterprise was used to the best possible advan- 
tage, and to give a financial lift where necessary. Why not? We 
_ have the brains—and if we haven’t the money, let us find it. 
_ What are rates for? Even in Manchester,. under a business ad- 
a ministration, we have raised funds for less beneficial’ purposes. 
_ There are scores of ways in which such an organisation—I am 
a presuming that the authorities would be sufficiently enlightened 
to call upon the right people for the job—could do useful 
ee work. There are musical societies other than the Hallé which 
could, or some day might, do with a little help. The Tuesday 
_ Midday Concerts, after a quarter of a century of hard and often 
discouraging work on the part of Edward Isaacs and his helpers, 
: now have the appearance of being a going concern; but lean times 
ie may come again, and assuredly we cannot afford to lose this 
bright feature of our musical life. What, again, of the new ven- 
_ tures? The Manchester Music Society added to our pleasures last 
season. A small orchestra of Hallé players, conducted with an 
Bl. impressive quiet competence by Gordon Thorne, gave a series of 
delectable programmes. (By the way, Wallace Jones, whom we 
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chester. Why not go the whole hog and have a civic Bureau of Fine 
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are accustomed to see dandling the Hallé tuba on his knee, here 
appeared as an accomplished performer on the string bass.) Now, 
I know nothing at the moment of writing about this society’s 
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finances; but the support it received was certainly ‘not adequate ~ 


from any straightforward commercial standpoint. Laurance 
Turner’s String Quartet concerts on Mondays at midday (with 
a steadily increasing certainty and beauty of ensemble) were also 
scantily attended, especially when he found himself in competi- 
tion with a free concert by the B.B.C. Northern Orchestra. 


Admittedly, musical Manchester takes but slowly to anything 


new, and it would be easy to read a lecture to our musical public on 
its shortcomings. But it would be excessively foolish. The thou- 
sands who flock to Belle Vue for the ‘“‘popular” Hallé Concerts 
are mostly young people, and young people’s budgets are nor- 
mally slender; naturally they concentrate expenditure on what 
takes priority in attractiveness for them, however much they 
might like to extend their musical experience. This is one of the 
places where our Bureau could intervene with a subsidy, dropping 
ticket prices and with judicious advertising and propaganda 
helping to step up production in the less popular spheres of music. 

At least it could comparatively easily (and quite cheaply) help 
to avoid clashes of events. Now, to a Londoner, who is accus- 
tomed to running his eye down a long column of advertisements 
and taking his pick, it may seem surprising that this is regarded 
as a difficulty. Your spoiled Metropolitan knows that if he misses, 
say, Moiseiwitsch this week, there is always next month. Here our 
musical public is limited, if not exactly small, and we are not 
normally given frequent opportunities of hearing particular artists 


or particular works. The result, when two concerts clash, is dis- 


appointment all round—for the artists and impresarios and for 
the concert-goers who would have been there if they didn’t just 
have to be somewhere else. Our musical public is not big enough 
(or, as I have suggested, not wealthy enough) to attract a spate 
of events. Therefore, pending a financial solution of the trouble, 
we should make the most of those with which we can cope; it is 
annoying, as sometimes happens now, to want to be in two or 
three places at once. 
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Here, then, are one or two elementary reasons for setting up 
a central advisory board with municipal support. I can think of 
others, and no doubt a host of fertile suggestions would emerge 
as the organisation got into its stride. A Utopian sort of dream, 

perhaps—but, after all, there is nothing radically impractical 
~ aboutit. And, again, why not? Manchester cannot boast of many 

natural attractions; let it make the most of the beauty it can 
create—has, in fact, up to an encouraging point already created. 

Tt would be good for Manchester, and therefore, as any sound 

_ Mancunian would tell you, good for Britain; for “What Man- 

_ chester thinks to-day: ms 


BIRMINGHAM : — JOHN WATERHOUSE 


_ The winter of 1946-7 looked rich in prospect for Birmingham 
music. In a sense, it has been so. We have had plenty of good and 
_ varied fare set before us. But in retrospect one fact emerges very 
?, clearly: the city has been offered a great deal more music than it 
can digest; more, anyway, than it is willing or able or can afford 
to swallow. & critic new to the practice, nervously scanning his 
series of notices for tedious repetitions, soon found it necessary 
to ration himself severely in moans about pitiful attendance at 
~ the end of accounts of good concerts. There has been one steady 
a and most welcome exception: the Thursday and Sunday con- 
- certs of the City Orchestra (and its occasional Saturday “Pops”’) 
have established a big regular audience. They have their ups and 
downs, often explicable by weather or concerto, but within a 
fairly narrow range. 

| Apart from the Orchestra, it has been a matter of a few packed 
houses with large unsatisfied -waiting-lists, and a great many all- 
_but-empty houses. Pianists mainly, the packers; and only a 
_ few of those have proved to have names sufficiently familiar to 
convince the public that it will get its money’s worth. A very 
- eminent foreigner whose name and reputation, though not for- 
_ ward during the war years, should have been known to most 
- musical people over the age of thirty had to have his visit sud- 
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denly cancelled “owing to unforeseen circumstances.” I heard } 4 
a report, possibly exaggerated, that there had been only six book- 
‘ings. He had been particularly well advertised, without those 
extravagant claims which may repel the discerning few while 
failing to attract the film-trailer-inured many. Another similar 
pianistic débacle seems about to occur at the time of writing. 
Among singers, Gigli caused a huge stampede for seats. Whether 
his performance warranted one I do not know directly, for I was 
at another concert. But not long afterwards Toti dal Monte sang 
and deported herself most ravishingly before a mere peppering 
of a house. 

With the exception of the last-named, however (who brought 
ae with her a rare art and an old-time glory worth journeying miles 
4 to enjoy), the sorrows of stock-programmed soloists have been 
7 from the musical point of view of comparatively minor account. 
A After all, one just cannot blame the man in the street, whose 
means and time for music are severely restricted, for consenting 
to hear only the few people he knows of, especially when the others 


a 


Y offer much the same fare. The fact that he probably could not, 
My with screens between, tell the difference, is irrelevant. The real 
ain cause for lament lies in such a case as that of the Boyd Neel _ 


Orchestra, which came and played, at the very top of its present 
i superb form, the six Brandenburg Concertos in two Town Hall 
concerts on successive evenings. The audiences were almost im- 
perceptible. If Birmingham is indeed the musical city it reckons 
itself to be, that sort of thing takes a lot of explaining. 

The chamber-music situation has some complicating factors. 
One takes it for granted that the ‘‘new musical public’’ is still 
almost entirely an orchestral public. But I believe that there is in 
Birmingham a potential chamber-music audience quite big enough 
to make frequent concerts on the smaller scale worth while. One 
would not guess so, judging by the wretchedly inadequate support | 
given to the commendably persistent enterprise of the Ridgdowne 
Music Club, whose sponsorship of the Philharmonia Quartet in 
three Mozart concerts and three others was one of the brightest 
lights of the winter; nor by the twenty-or-so who went to hear — 
the Grillers play Bloch’s marvellous Second Quartet, under the 


ily ing aes excellent programmes, i a rare Bale fay 
clashing its dates, and seldom seems to manage to let anyone 
know what it is up to and when. But in both cases a common 
_ element of explanation is forthcoming. 
_ The Philharmonia Quartet played at the Digbeth Institute, a 
_ worthy but by no means cosy spot in one of Birmingham’s more 
_ grimly historic quarters; the Grillers at Queen’s College Chambers, 
aL _more central but no cosier, and full of the roarings of nearby traffic. 
_ In sharp and significant contrast is the lot of the Barber Concerts. 
These, held every month or so, are organised by the University 
_ Professor of Music, with the munificent funds of the Lady Barber 
< bequest behind him. Admittedly they are of the highest standard, 
: but so have other chamber concerts been. There is always a big 
; __ demand for the seats remaining after the University’s priority 
| has been satisfied, and one sees there many faces which never 
_ seem to appear at Digbeth or Queen’s College. But the Barber 
i Institute, though some three miles from the city centre, has one 
_ of the finest and most comfortable small concert-halls in the 
_ country. 
_ To the brighter parts of the picture I will return in my next 
| bulletin. Fortunately there are some. The City Orchestra has un- 
) _ questionably moved up several degrees yet higher in its standards 
i of performance, and its programmes are beginning to show some 
|| _ clear signs of adventurousness. Also, there is rich evidence of a 
_ post-war revival in home-made music-making. Among many 
examples I may select without unfairness the reappearance of the 
Festival Choral Society, whose friendly rivalry with the City 
Hye - Choir may well prove productive; and of the Barfield Grand 
Opera Society, which used to be notable for its choice of out- of- 
a uke works and whose new start with Maritana was not, I 
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i monic Orchestra, full and alee wholly amateur, is clearly going 
to become an important factor in the city’s musical life. 
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CUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC & DRAMA 


(Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 | 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Training. is. given in all recognised Musical subjects, and in Dramatic Art, 
Speech Training, Public Speaking, Dancing, Stage Make-up, etc. 

Students are accepted for a Complete Education in Music or Dramatic Art or 
for tuition in a Single Subject. 

The School Diplomas A.G.S.M. and L.G.S.M. ‘and the Teachers’ Training 
Course are recognised by the Royal Society of Teachers. 

The Diploma Examinations and the graduated series of Grade Examinations 
are held thrice-yearly in London and throughout the Provinces. 


Prospectus, Local Examinations Syllabus, and all further information 
from RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary 
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PENGUIN OCCASIONALS 
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PENGUIN FILM REVIEW Edited by R. K. Neilson 
Baxter, Roger Manvell, and H. H. Wollenberg. 

Free of any financial ties with the film. industry, FILM 
REVIEW provides the intelligent film-goer with a survey of 
the international cinema—as art form, as entertainment, and 
as a social influence. 


PENGUIN NEW WRITING Edited by John Lehmann 
A miscellany of critical and creative writing. Its contributors 
include many of the world’s leading writers and artists,-but 
the editor also publishes in his selections much interesting 
new work by new authors. 


PENGUIN PARADE Edited by J. E. Morpurgo. 
Commentary and informative writing by authorities on all 
forms of social and artistic activity in Great Britain and 
abroad. Short stories, poems, and critical articles, illustrated 
in colour, on contemporary and earlier artists. 


All one shilling per issue or five shillings for four 
issues aati postage) from the Be 
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